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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The Public Responsibility of Educated Men 


Address by President Kennedy * 


Mr. Chancellor, Governor [Terry] Sanford, 
members of the faculty, ladies and gentlemen: 

I am honored today to be admitted to the fel- 
lowship of this ancient and distinguished uni- 
versity, and I am pleased to receive in the short 
space of one or two minutes the honor for which 
you spend over 4 years of your lives. But 
whether the degree be honorary or earned, it is 
a proud symbol of this university and this State. 

North Carolina has long been identified with 
enlightened and progressive leaders and people, 
and I can think of no more important reason for 
that reputation than this university, which year 
after year has sent out educated men and women 
who have had a recognition of their public respon- 
sibility as well as in private interests. 

Distinguished presidents like President [Frank 
P.] Graham and [Gordon] Gray, distinguished 
leaders like the Secretary of Commerce, Gover- 
nor [Luther H.] Hodges, distinguished Members 
of the congressional delegation, carry out a tra- 
dition which stretches back to the beginning of 
this school, and that is that the graduate of this 
university is a man of his nation as well as a 
man of histime. And it ismy hope, in a changing 
world, when untold possibilities lie before North 
Carolina, and indeed the entire South and coun- 
try, that this university will still hew to the old 
line of the responsibility that its graduates owe 
to the community at large—that in your time, too, 


2Made at the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C., on Oct. 12 (White House (Chapel Hill) press 
release). 
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you will be willing to give to the State and coun- 
try a portion of your lives and all of your know]l- 
edge and all of your loyalty. 


Link Between Education and Political Leadership 


I want to emphasize, in the great concentra- 
tion which we now place upon scientists and engi- 
neers, how much we still need the men and women 
educated in the liberal traditions, willing to take 
the long look, undisturbed by prejudices and slo- 
gans of the moment, who attempt to make an 
honest judgment on difficult events. 

This university has a more important function 
today than ever before, and therefore I am proud 
as President of the United States, and as a gradu- 
ate of a small land-grant college in Massachu- 
setts, Harvard University, to come to this center 
of education. 

Those of you who regard my profession of 
political life with some disdain should remember 
that it made it possible for me to move from being 
an obscure lieutenant in the United States Navy 
to Commander in Chief in 14 years, with very little 
technical competence. 

But more than that, I hope that you will real- 
ize that from the beginning of this country, and 
especially in North Carolina, there has been the 
closest link between educated men and women and 
politics and government. And also to remember 
that our nation’s first great leaders were also our 
first great scholars. 

A contemporary described Thomas Jefferson as 
“a gentleman of 32 who could calculate an eclipse, 
survey an estate, tie an artery, plan an edifice, try 
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a cause, break a horse, dance the minuet, and play 
the violin.” John Quincy Adams, after being 
summarily dismissed by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature from the United States Senate for support- 
ing Thomas Jefferson, could then become Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory at Harvard 
University, and then become a great Secretary of 
State. 

And Senator Daniel Webster could stroll down 
the corridors of Congress a few steps, after mak- 
ing some of the greatest speeches in the history 
of this country, and dominate the Supreme Court 
as the foremost lawyer of his day. 

This versatility, this vitality, this intellectual 
energy, put to the service of our country, repre- 
sents our great resource in these difficult days. 

I would urge you, therefore, regardless of your 
specialty, and regardless of your chosen field or 
occupation, and regardless of whether you bear 
office or not, that you recognize the contribution 
which you can make as educated men and women 
to intellectual and political leadership in these dif- 
ficult days, when the problems are infinitely more 
complicated and come with increasing speed, with 
increasing significance, in our lives than they were 
a century ago, when so many gifted men dominated 
our political life. The United States Senate had 
more able men serving in it, from the period of 
1830 to 1850, than probably any time in our his- 
tory, and yet they dealt with three or four 
problems which they had dealt with for over a 
generation. 

Now they come day by day, from all parts of 
the world. Even the experts find themselves con- 
fused, and therefore in a free society such as this, 
where the people must make an educated judg- 
ment, they depend upon those of you who have 
had the advantage of the scholar’s education. 


The Role of the University 


I ask you to give to the service of our country 
the critical faculties which society has helped de- 
velop in you here. I ask you to decide, as Goethe 
put it, “whether you will be an anvil or a ham- 
mer,” whether you will give the United States, 
in which you were reared and educated, the broad- 
est possible benefits of that education. 

It is not enough to lend your talents to deplor- 
ing present solutions. Most educated men and 
women on occasions prefer to discuss what is 
wrong, rather than to suggest alternative courses 
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of action. But, “Would you have counted him a 
friend of ancient Greece,” as George William 
Curtis asked a body of educators a century ago— 
“Would you have counted him a friend of ancient 
Greece who quietly discussed the theory of patri- 
otism on that hot summer day through whose 
hopeless and immortal hours Leonidas and the 
three hundred stood at Thermopylae for liberty ? 
Was John Milton to conjugate Greek verbs in his 
library when the last Englishman was imperiled?” 

This is a great institution with a great tradi- 
tion, and with a devoted alumni, and with the sup- 
port of the people of this State. Its establishment 
and continued functioning, like that of all great 
universities, has required great sacrifice by the 
people of North Carolina. I cannot believe that 
all of this is undertaken merely to give this 
school’s graduates an economic advantage in the 
life struggle. 

“A university,” said Professor Woodrow Wil- 
son, “should be an organ of memory for the State, 
for the transmission of its best traditions.” And 
Prince Bismarck was even more specific. “One 
third of the students of German universities,” he 
once said, “broke down from overwork, another 
third broke down from dissipation, and the other 
third ruled Germany.” I leave it to each of you 
to decide into which category you will fall. 

I do not suggest that our political and public 
life should be turned over to college-trained 
experts, nor would I give this university a seat in 
the Congress, as William and Mary was once rep- 
resented in the Virginia House of Burgesses, nor 
would I adopt from the Belgian Constitution a 
provision giving three votes instead of one to col- 
lege graduates—at least not until more Democrats 
go to college. But I do hope that you will join 
them. 

This university produces trained men and 
women, and what this country needs are those who 
look, as the motto of your State says, at things 
as they are and not at things as they seem to be. 

For this meeting is held at an extraordinary 
time. Angola or Algeria, Brazil or Bizerte, Syria 
or south Viet-Nam, Korea or Kuwait, the Domini- 
can Republic, Berlin, the United Nations itself— 
all problems which 20 years ago we could not even 
dream of. 

Our task in this country is to do our best, to 
serve our nation’s interest as we see it, and not to 
be swayed from our course by the fainthearted or 
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the unknowing, or the threats of those who would 
make themselves our foes. 


The Long View 


This is not a simple task in a democracy. We 
cannot open all our books in advance to an adver- 
sary who operates in the night—the decisions we 
make, the weapons we possess, the bargains we will 
accept—nor can we always see reflected overnight 
the success or failure of the actions that we may 
take. 

In times past, a simple slogan described our 
policy : “Fifty-four forty or fight.” “To make the 
world safe for democracy.” “No entangling al- 
liances.” But the times, issues, and the weapons, 
all have changed and complicated and endangered 
our lives. It isa dangerous illusion to believe that 
the policies of the United States, stretching as they 
do worldwide, under varying and different condi- 
tions, can be encompassed in one slogan or. one 
adjective, hard or soft or otherwise—or to believe 
that we shall soon meet total victory or total 
defeat. 

Peace and freedom do not come cheap, and we 
are destined, all of us here today, to live out most 
if not all of our lives in uncertainty and challenge 
and peril. Our policy must therefore blend what- 
ever degree of firmness and flexibility which is 
necessary to protect our vital interests, by peaceful 
means if possible, by resolute action if necessary. 

There is, of course, no place in America where 
reason and firmness are more clearly pointed out 
than here in North Carolina. All Americans can 
profit from what happened in this State a century 
ago. It was this State, firmly fixed in the tradi- 
tions of the South, which sought a way of reason 
in a troubled and dangerous world. Yet when the 
war came, North Carolina provided a fourth of 
all of the Confederate soldiers who made the su- 
preme sacrifice in those years. And it won the 
right to the slogan, “First in battle, farthest at 
Gettysburg, and last at Appomattox.” 

Its quest for a peaceful resolution of our prob- 
lems was never identified in the minds of its peo- 
ple, of people today, with anything but a desire 
for peace and a preparation to meet their respon- 
sibilities. 

We move for the first time in our history 
through an age in which two opposing powers 
have the capacity to destroy each other, and while 
we do not intend to see the free world give up, we 
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shall make every effort to prevent the world from 
being blown up. 

The American eagle on our official seal empha- 
sizes both peace and freedom, and as I said in the 
state of the Union address, we in this country give 
equal attention to its claws when in its left hand 
it holds the arrows and in its right the olive 
branch. 

This is a time of national maturity, and under- 
standing, and willingness to face issues as they 
are, not as we would like them to be. It is a test 
of our ability to be farseeing and calm, as well as 
resolute, to keep an eye on both our dangers and 
our opportunities, and not to be diverted by mo- 
mentary gains, or setbacks, or pressures. And it 
is the long view of the educated citizen to which 
the graduates of this university can best 
contribute. 

We must distinguish the real from the illusory, 
the long-range from the temporary, the signifi- 
cant from the petty, but if we can be purposeful, 
if we can face up to our risks and live up to our 
word, if we can do our duty undeterred by fanatics 
or frenzy at home or abroad, then surely peace and 
freedom can prevail. We shall be neither Red 
nor dead, but alive and free—and worthy of the 
traditions and responsibilities of North Carolina 
and the United States of America. 


Chief Minister of Uganda 
Visits United States 


The Department of State announced on October 
13 (press release 706) that Benedicto Kiwanuka, 
Chief Minister of the Government of Uganda, 
would arrive at Friendship International Air- 
port at Baltimore on October 15 to begin a week’s 
visit in the United States as a guest of the U.S. 
Government. The Minister will be accompanied 
by E. B. Bhwambali and H. J. Obonyo, members 
of the Uganda Legislative Council. 

While in Washington, Minister Kiwanuka will 
confer with Fowler Hamilton, Director of the 
Agency for International Development, on Oc- 
tober 16 and Secretary Rusk on October 17. He 
will also meet with other leading officials of the 
Federal Government. 

During his stay in the United States, Minister 
Kiwanuka will visit the United Nations in New 
York. 
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U.S. Foreign Policy: Four Major Issues 


Address by Secretary Rusk? 


It is a high privilege for me to be here. As a 
mere man, I have not been!so outnumbered since 
I taught at a woman’s college man years ago. 
But that experience caused me to treat your invi- 
tation as a command. I do not claim that, as a 
teacher of young women, I came to understand 
them. But I can confess that I was deeply im- 
pressed by them. 

One reason was their disconcerting practicality 
about public affairs. I found that women students 
insisted upon moving rapidly from the general to 
the particular, from the abstract to the tangible, 
from the global to the personal implication. I 
found them skeptical about the artificial and 
dangerous games they suspected men were prone 
to play with words, concepts, myths, and pretense 
on such important matters as war and peace. And 
I found them deeply interested in how the story 
is going to come out in the end, in the building of 
a decent world order, in arrangements which could 
make life tolerable for individuals and families, 
homes and local communities. 

Indeed, foreign policy is not a remote abstrac- 
tion, having only to do with entities called “states,” 
notions like “sovereignty,” and formal arrange- 
ments called “protocol.” In this climactic period 
of history foreign policy involves every citizen, 
lays its hand upon every home, and embraces our 
personal aspirations for the kind of world in 
which we hope our children can live. 

We in the Department of State are deeply in- 
terested in what United Church Women think 
about the major issues of foreign policy. We fol- 
low your reports, appreciate your support when 
you feel you can give it, and pause to reflect if 


* Made before the United Church Women at Miami, Fla., 
on Oct. 11 (press release 701). 
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policy fails to commend itself to you. I am grate- 
ful, therefore, for an opportunity to comment upon 
certain matters upon which you have passed reso- 
lutions at this meeting. 


The United Nations 


The first has to do with our support for the 
United Nations. The United Nations, of course, 
has its enemies—those who fear cooperation among 
nations, even though science has made this a world 
in which we must cooperate or die. The United 
Nations has its fair-weather friends, who cheer 
loudly when things go well but abandon ship if 
the sea gets rough. 

Then there are those who have the patient 
courage to support the United Nations year in and 
year out as an indispensable instrument of peace. 
Your resolutions over the years have spoken for 
your steadfast support, and you represent, I be- 
lieve, the great majority of the American public. 

I happened to be present at the birth of the 
United Nations in San Francisco more than 16 
years ago. Last month I was with it in New York 
during the crisis brought on by the tragic death of 
that hero of peace, Dag Hammarskjold. 

The story of the United Nations during the in- 
tervening years tells us a great deal about the 
world in which we live. It also enables us to ap- 
praise realistically the present capabilities of the 
Organization. I think we should be quite clear 
about what the United Nations can do and can- 
not do, what it is and what it is not. 

Obviously the United Nations has not fulfilled 
the hopes of some of its most devoted advocates 
in 1945. But it is more than a debating society, 
although debate, even when it does not lead to 
action, may serve as a safety valve for national 
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passions and helps to clarify issues. We must 
recognize also that many of the problems put be- 
fore the United Nations are extremely difficult; 
they go there because they have not been solved 
somewhere else. 

The United Nations has not banished war. But 
it has reduced and averted threats to peace—in 
Iran, Greece, Palestine, Suez, Lebanon, and the 
Congo. 

The United Nations has not created unity in a 
divided world. But it has organized concerts of 
nations to do together the things upon which they 
can agree. 

The United Nations has not bridged the gap 
between the world of coercion and the world of 
free choice. But it provides a bridge between the 
Northern Hemisphere and the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, where most of the new nations are found 
and where most of the peoples of the non-Com- 
munist world are struggling to throw off their 
burden of poverty. 

The United Nations has not ushered in the mil- 
lennium. But it has laid the foundations for a 
world community through a wide range of inter- 
national institutions. Some, such as the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund, have 
grown into powerful, mature organizations; others 
are still finding their way. Some do such undra- 
matic but important tasks as working out common 
technical definitions and allocating frequencies for 
radio transmission. Some have such dramatically 
humanitarian tasks as the elimination of malaria 
and the inoculation of millions of children against 
the disfiguring and crippling disease of yaws. 
Others are pioneering in new fields, such as plan- 
ning a world system of weather reporting. Over 
the years the United Nations has created the 
framework for doing more and more of the world’s 
business on the basis of voluntary cooperation 
among sovereign states. 

Within this family of United Nations organi- 
zations the United States cooperates with most of 
the non-Communist world—despite Soviet ob- 
struction, despite the veto, despite threats to peace, 
despite severe budgetary problems, despite the pas- 
sion of such subjects as colonialism, despite the 
inexperience of new members and the inertia of 
old ones, and despite the inclination of us all to 
look upon our own views with parochial 
attachment. 

The United Nations is the symbol and the pri- 
mary substance of the kind of world which the 
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United States seeks to build. Its charter contains 
an expression of our deepest ideals. We are com- 
mitted firmly to supporting and strengthening the 
United Nations. We earnestly wish to extend its 
writ, its influence, its capacity to act. We look 
forward to a time when the Soviet Union will join 
the United Nations in spirit, as well as in name, 
when it, too, will abide by the principles of the 
charter and cooperate genuinely in strengthening 
the great international organization and its 


agencies, 


Regional Organizations 

The United Nations is not the only channel for 
United States foreign policy. We support various 
regional organizations. In Western Europe we 
have lent our encouragement to the formation of a 
great common market of nearly 300 million rel- 
atively prosperous and highly skilled peoples, the 
second greatest industrial complex in the world. 
Weare working actively to create new institutions 
for economic cooperation throughout the North 
Atlantic community. 

We take part enthusiastically in the maturing 
complex of Western Hemisphere institutions. We 
welcome the trend toward common markets and 
other forms of cooperation in South and Central 
America. We salute the new Alliance for Prog- 
ress. We would like to see durable new forms of 
regional organization in southeast Asia. We 
would welcome progress toward regional coopera- 
tion in the Arab world and in tropical Africa. 

These new institutions for regional cooperation 
are not alternatives to the United Nations. In- 
deed, they are specifically anticipated and author- 
ized in the charter. 

We have a vital interest in our system of 
defensive alliances against those who boast that 
they will make the world over in their own image. 
Against threats to freedom, the free must be firm 
and united. 

Many aspects of our foreign policy must be 
handled on a bilateral basis. 

Thus our foreign policy and overseas operations 
are conducted through a variety of United Na- 
tions, regional, and nation-to-nation arrangements. 
These instruments are not mutually exclusive. All 
are essential, and each complements the others. 
They must be used simultaneously. For our choice 
is not among standing firm in our direct confron- 
tation with the Soviets, or building an Atlantic 
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Community, or working with the United Nations. 
All three, and many other lines of action, help to 
preserve and develop the kind of world in which 
free peoples can live in peace and can flourish. 


Disarmament 


I turn now to one of the most complex yet most 
urgent problems before the United Nations—dis- 
armament. President Kennedy, in his recent 
speech before the United Nations General As- 
sembly, put the matter simply and directly when 
he said: ? 


Today ... every man, woman, and child lives under a 
nuclear sword of Damocles, hanging by the slenderest of 
threads, capable of being cut at any moment by accident 
or miscalculation or madness. The weapons of war must 
be abolished before they abolish us. 


The United States had placed before the United 
Nations a new program for general and complete 
disarmament in a peaceful world. Three cardinal 
principles underlie this program : 

First, there should be an immediate and sub- 
stantial start toward disarmament. Our program 
would bring promptly under control all basic ele- 
ments of national military power—nuclear weap- 
ons, strategic delivery systems, conventional arms 
and forces. No nation has ever before put for- 
ward a program providing for such comprehensive 
restrictions in the first stage of disarmament. 

Secondly, all disarmament obligations must be 
subject to effective international controls. As we 
shed our means of self-protection, we must be sure 
that others are doing so. 

Thirdly, adequate international peacekeeping 
machinery must be erected. Otherwise disarma- 
ment would leave the world in disorder. 

If these fundamental precepts were accepted, if 
the general approach to disarmament as set forth 
in our program were endorsed, we should be able 
to make real and rapid progress toward disarma- 
ment. 

But it takes more than one to make an agree- 
ment. To date the Soviet Union has been, 
consistently, an unwilling party. It has said that 
it accepts the principle of control. But apparently 
it is willing to grant permission to look only at 
arms destroyed, not at those which remain. In- 


* BuLLETIN of Oct. 16, 1961, p. 619. 
* For text, see ibid., p. 650. 
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spection, so limited, would bea sham. The Soviet 
Union professes also to recognize the need for 
developing effective peacekeeping machinery. 
But it seems bent on undermining the very organi- 
zation created for this purpose: the United 
Nations. 

These are not encouraging signs. Nor can we 
find encouragement in the Soviet Union’s capri- 
cious and cynical] attitude toward a treaty banning 
nuclear weapons tests. The United States be- 
lieves that such a treaty would be a good way to 
make a start in the direction of disarmament. For 
3 years we, in conjunction with the United King- 
dom, have sought to negotiate such a treaty with 
the Soviet Union. We thought we were making 
some progress toward that goal. In the hope of 
reaching it, we—the U.K. and ourselves—pre- 
sented a complete treaty early this year.* It went 
far to meet prior Soviet positions. We indicated 
our readiness to sign the treaty immediately or to 
use it as the basis for further serious negotiation. 

What was the reaction of the Soviet Union? 
First, it repudiated its previous agreement to one 
of the basic points. Then it insisted that negotia- 
tions of a test ban should be merged with negotia- 
tions on general disarmament—a complete reversal 
of its earlier position. Finally, the Soviets re- 
sumed nuclear testing.© The number, speed, and 
nature of their recent explosions shows that, while 
they were negotiating, the Soviets were making 
elaborate secret preparations for these tests. 

Faced with the Soviet testing and the Soviets’ 
disinterest in concluding an agreement, President 
Kennedy ordered the resumption of nuclear weap- 
ons testing in the laboratory and underground.® 
He had to do so to protect our security and that 
of the free world. In his words: “We cannot en- 
danger that security by refraining from testing 
while others improve their arsenals.” ” 

The United States nevertheless remains pre- 
pared to conclude an agreement which would, with 
safety to all, put an end to nuclear weapons testing 
in all environments. The Geneva conference is 
not formally ended. It isin recess. The delegates 
now assembled at the United Nations have an 
opportunity and an obligation to consider the 
situation and act accordingly. 


* For text, see ibid., June 5, 1961, p. 870. 
* Tbid., Sept. 18, 1961, p. 475. 

* Ibid. 

7 Ibid., Oct. 16, 1961, p. 619. 
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Further evidence of our national purpose to 
seek effective and reliable disarmament agreements 
may be found in creation by statute of a United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
This legislation was signed into law by the Presi- 
dent on September 26, 1961. Significantly, it had 
the overwhelming support of both political parties 
in Congress. 

This is the first time we have had a permanent 
Government agency devoted to disarmament. 
Some of the earlier committees and agencies and 
other official groups which worked on the problem 
did excellent work. The Baruch-Acheson-Lilien- 
thal plan for international control of atomic 
energy, placed before the United Nations in 1946,° 
was statesmanship of the highest order. We then 
had a monopoly on atomic weapons. But we were 
willing to put these weapons aside and share with 
the world our knowledge of the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy. Indeed, we proposed that all 
atomic energy enterprises throughout the world 
be owned or operated by an agency of the United 
Nations. That plan, in its basic features, com- 
mended itself to all the members of the United 
Nations except the Soviet bloc. But for Soviet 
obstructionism, there would have been no nuclear 
arms race. 

Other efforts which we have made in the inter- 
vening years have foundered on the same rock of 
Soviet obstructionism. Whether our latest efforts 
bear result depends primarily on whether the 
Soviets change their attitude. But with our new 
permanent United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, we can be sure that our own 
Government will work diligently to move the 
world along the road toward disarmament. 


Foreign Aid 


Among the other important problems in which 
your organization has taken a sympathetic interest 
are foreign aid and foreign trade. 

I do not need to stress to you the necessity of 
our program of assistance to the underdeveloped 
nations of the free world. America owes what it 


‘For text of President Kennedy’s remarks when he 
signed the bill creating the Agency, see ibid., p. 646. 

*For an address by Bernard M. Baruch at the opening 
session of the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission on June 14, 
1946, see ibid., June 23, 1946, p. 1057. 
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is today to our enduring support of freedom, 
justice and progress, here and abroad. This is 
the American message, which gives us national 
strength and purpose and causes other men to turn 
to us for hope and leadership. 

Whenever an underdeveloped country makes 
economic, social, and political progress it expands 
the frontier of freedom. Wherever we cooperate 
in breaking down the barriers of ignorance, pov- 
erty, disease, and despair, we further not only the 
well-being of mankind but our own security. 

We have had programs of aid to the under- 
developed nations for more than a decade. With- 
out these the map of the world would be far dif- 
ferent today. But, with experience, we have 
realized that our past programs, despite their very 
real accomplishments, were inadequate in various 
respects. The past year has witnessed the making 
of a new program, that for a Decade of Develop- 
ment, to which many of our best minds have con- 
tributed, regardless of party. 

The paramount objective of our new program is 
to foster long-range social and economic develop- 
ment. Of course, there will continue to be need 
for emergency and special aid. We will continue 
to assist certain countries to maintain adequate 
military establishments or, in some cases, to save 
an economy from imminent collapse. But, wher- 
ever possible, we intend to move away from a 
“finger in the dike” operation. We intend to en- 
courage and support long-range planning and 
development by the recipients of aid. Such plan- 
ning should, of course, take account of local re- 
sources, necessary reforms, and priorities. 

Human and social development is an integral 
part of the total development process. Many of 
the new countries urgently need help in the field 
of education—education of leaders, of administra- 
tors, of technicians, as well as of the population 
generally. ‘This is an important phase of our new 
program. In Africa more than a third of our 
total aid bill will be devoted to human and social 
development. Meeting these needs is a major 
part of the new program for social progress in 
Latin America also. 

Our new program emphasizes self-help. No 
amount of aid will save those who do not help 
themselves. And the assistance we can supply 
will be only a portion—often a small portion— 
of the total effort required. We regard it as our 
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first duty to help those of the less developed 
friendly countries that try to help themselves. 
By self-help we mean not only mobilizing local 
resources, levying appropriate taxes, and other 
financial and economic measures. We mean will- 
ingness to undertake, where necessary, land re- 
forms, other social reforms, and expansion and im- 
provement of education. Our goal is not only 
overall economic growth but an increasing meas- 
ure of social justice, to improve the lot of the great 
majorities who have so long suffered from pov- 
erty, illiteracy, and the lack of hope for anything 
better than bare subsistence. 

There are encouraging indications from a num- 
ber of countries that they are ready to undertake 
greater measures of self-help. When countries 
have demonstrated the will and capacity for self- 
help, they should not be allowed to fail in their 
efforts for lack of the margin of external aid 
which we can provide. 

The recent Act for International Development 
made available an increased appropriation for de- 
velopment assistance. It also enables us to coordi- 
nate more effectively a wide range of Government 
activities and to increase cooperation between the 
Government and various private agencies. 

In addition, other industrial nations—a major- 
ity of them rehabilitated in the past with our 
help—are able to provide increased aid to the un- 
derdeveloped countries. Most are furnishing ex- 
tensive aid already. In sub-Sahara Africa their 
effort exceeds ours severalfold and is rising. We 
are going to try to coordinate our joint efforts 
more closely to assure the best use of increased 
amounts of assistance. This partnership has al- 
ready started. A recent notable example was the 
consortium agreement for India, under which 
other developed nations and international agen- 
cies have promised to provide more than half of 
the $2,300,000,000 in external aid which India 
needs for the next 2 years. 

Another cardinal point in the new program is 
more efficient administration. Aid programs pre- 
viously administered by separate agencies have 
been brought under one roof in AID, the Agency 
for International Development, under a single 
administrator, Mr. Fowler Hamilton. Aid is 
being reorganized primarily along geographic 
lines to achieve clearer lines of responsibility and 
authority. And we are seeking the best men and 
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women available in the United States to staff the 
key positions in this new agency. 

Those are some of the principal new directions 
and improvements in our program of economic 
assistance. I share the judgment of Senator Ful- 
bright that we now have “the best aid legislation 
in years.” 


Foreign Trade 


Next year we shall have the problem of trying 
to obtain equally satisfactory legislation for our 
trade relations. The present trade policy law ex- 
pires in June 1962. The Executive, the Congress, 
and the American people will have to consider 
anew the nature of our basic interest in the inter- 
national exchange of goods. The choices and de- 
cisions that we make in this field will have far- 
reaching implications and consequences. What we 
do about trade policy will be a test of our ability 
to meet the test of leadership in the world of the 
1960's. 

National interest can be defined in a number of 
ways. By any definition, however, we have a na- 
tional interest in an expanding total volume of 
world trade. Last year we sold to other countries 
almost $20 billion worth of American goods. Our 
purchases from abroad were in the order of $15 
billion. As a nation we are stronger and richer 
because of these exchanges. Even on the most 
narrow grounds of material self-interest we need 
this trade. 

Some sectors of our economy are peculiarly and 
particularly linked to exports. Foremost among 
these is agriculture. We are the world’s largest 
exporter of agricultural products. About $5 bil- 
lion of American agricultural commodities will be 
sold abroad this year. We will export half our 
wheat and rice crops, more than 40 percent of our 
cotton, and 30 percent of our soybeans. For many 
other agricultural commodities, as well, export 
markets take a very substantial share of our 
production. 

The figures for agricultural exports are dra- 
matic, but our export trade as a whole is a signifi- 
cant factor in our employment picture. It is 
conservative to estimate that 414 million American 
workers owe their livelihood to foreign trade. 
This is the side of the coin that is too rarely turned 
over when we look at the impact of international 
trade upon our domestic well-being. 
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We are now coming face to face with a radically 
new situation in the world economy. It is one that 
bears critically upon our choices for trade policy. 
The European Economic Community has not only 
come into being but is likely soon to be expanded 
by the addition of the United Kingdom and other 
European states. The resulting economic union 
will have a population at least 40 percent greater 
than the United States. It will be, potentially, the 
world’s largest single market. No later than 1969, 
and probably much sooner, the expanded Common 
Market will have virtually no restrictions on trade 
among itsmembers. And it will present a common 
tariff and trade policy to the rest of the world. 

It is crucially important that we put ourselves 
in position to negotiate for fullest possible access 
to this Common Market. It is already abundantly 
clear that the dynamic new European grouping 
will afford very large opportunities for our ex- 
ports. They will remain empty opportunities 
unless we can gain access to the market. And, in 
its present form, our trade policy law does not 
give us the authority we need for successful bar- 
gaining with the European Economic Community. 

I could go on at some length to enumerate the 
specific material advantages that American in- 
dustry, American agriculture, American labor, 
and the American consumer stand to gain from an 
effective trade policy. These advantages are part 
and parcel of the national interest. 

There is another aspect of the matter, however. 
By virtue of our fabulous productivity we account 
for a huge portion, roughly 40 percent, of the 
world’s output of goods and services. Because of 
our vast internal market international trade ac- 
counts for a smaller part of our total national in- 
come than is true in many other countries. Yet 
our imports and exports together comprise 30 per- 
cent of all the commerce of the world. What we 
do affects everybody. In trade, as in so many other 
matters, leadership has been placed upon us by our 
own capacities and accomplishments. We can 
exercise it wisely or badly, but exercise it we must. 

Our trade policy will be a key factor in the suc- 
cess or failure of the new countries to build and 
improve their economies. It will determine our 
long-run relations with Japan, where recovery 
from war and devastation has furnished so spec- 
tacular and so heartening an example of the value 
of free institutions. It will be a critical element in 
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our political as well as our economic relationships 
within the Atlantic Community. 

The particulars of next year’s trade legislation, 
of course, must be developed with the Congress 
in the forthcoming session. In the executive 
branch we have focused thus far on the general 
principles that we shall need to embody into law 
if we are going to safeguard and advance 
our national interests. Two vital points have 
emerged. 

First, we must have more flexible and adapt- 
able rules to govern our tariff negotiations and 
trade relations with other countries. The trade 
agreements law now on the books has accumu- 
lated over the years a series of restrictive amend- 
ments, the net effect of which has been to 
curtail and limit our ability to negotiate realis- 
tically with friendly countries. A trade policy 
that continues to be weighted down with these 
kinds of restrictions is hopelessly inconsistent with 
the needs of the times. It requires us to act 
defensively and timidly when our true interests 
call for boldness. The trade policy law that will 
be submitted to the Congress must at a minimum 
include the necessary authority to enable our 
negotiators to bargain as representatives of the 
greatest trading nation and richest economy in 
the world. 

The second main principle is that, so far as 
imports have an adverse effect on domestic indus- 
try or employment, the burden must be borne by 
the community as a whole. We must devise ways 
to assure that, if imports do cause injury, the 
injury will be effectively remedied. We must do 
this not by restrictions on trade, which only beget 
competitive restrictions, but usually and mainly 
by assistance, financed by all of us to those who 
are affected. 

The concept, you know, is not new. The de- 
pressed areas law enacted by the Congress last 
summer embodied an identical principle in rela- 
tion to regions that have suffered in the process 
of economic change. Indeed, the maximum con- 
ceivable dimensions of the import damage prob- 
lem are so small, by comparison, that we have 
no reason to shrink from this elementary provi- 
sion for making our national trade policy 
workable. 


[Secretary Rusk closed with informal remarks.] 
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Secretary Rusk Interviewed 
on “‘Prospects of Mankind”’ 


Following is the transcript of an interview of 
Secretary Rusk on the “Prospects of Mankind” 
program broadcast over WTTG-TV, Washington, 
D.C., on October 14. 


Press release 695 dated October 7 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt: Mr. Secretary, I can’t 
tell you what a pleasure it is to have you with us 
today, nor how grateful I am that you would take 
the time to be here on this program with us today. 


Secrerary Rusk: Thank you. 


Mrs. Roosevelt: There are anumber of questions, 
of course, on this subject which we are to discuss, 
Berlin, which I think is perhaps one of the most 
important subjects at the moment in the minds of 
our own people and also in the minds of the world; 
so I would like, first of all, to ask you one which 
seems to be a peculiarly American dilemma. How 
are we to persuade Mr. Khrushchev that we really 
cannot be pushed beyond certain limits and build 
up military power to make him feel that we are in 
earnest, and, at the same time, try to persuade 
peoples of the world that we are not warmongering 
in doing this? This seems to me a dilemma, and I 
would like to have your answer, if you are willing 
to give it. 


Srcrerary Rusk: Mrs. Roosevelt, first let me 
say what a pleasure it is for me to be here with you 
on “Prospects of Mankind.” Actually, in regard 
to your question and based on talks that I have had 
with representatives of peoples all over the world, 
I don’t think that this is as much of a dilemma as 
it might appear to some. I think there is general 
understanding throughout the world as to what 
the purposes of American power are. And I think 
people have not entirely forgotten the history of 
the last 15 or 16 years. The United States did 
demobilize drastically and promptly after World 
War II. We had an atomic monopoly. We tried 
to put that atomic weapon under international con- 
trol. Our defense budget was about one-fourth 
or one-fifth of what it is these days. If we have 
increased our strength, it is because of a series of 
threats and challenges which developed after 
World War II, first in Europe and then in other 
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parts of the world, which forced the free world to 
bring its strength into good order. 

I think that it is relevant that the American 
people after World War II committed themselves, 
and I think quite genuinely, with great determina- 
tion, as you yourself will recall, to the charter of 
the United Nations and threw ourselves behind 
that effort. And I think that is generally under- 
stood in most countries. Even the neutrals, I 
think, understand, broadly speaking, what we are 
after as a people. And especially the neutrals 
understand that, for the most part, that neutrality 
is possible only if the power of the Sino-Soviet bloc 
is confronted by a countervailing power by those 
who are committed to the peaceful purposes to 
which we in the West are committed. So that, 
although we regret the necessity of an increase in 
our strength, we believe the purposes are well and 
generally understood. I don’t believe there is any- 
one who is under any illusion about who has started 
the pressures involved in this Berlin crisis. 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Of course, I think a great many 
people wish it were not necessary to build up 
strength because there are so many other things 
that need to be done. 


Secretary Rusk: Yes. I think it could be 
fairly said that the American people bear arms 
reluctantly; they bear arms out of necessity. 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Then there is another question 
that has been on my mind a good deal, and that is, 
I have some feeling that there is justification for 
the fears that the Soviets have had of the nuclear 
rearmament of Germany, because I think none of 
us can forget that two wars did start in Germany, 
two world wars. But it is something I think we 
have to take into consideration, and I have often 
wondered how much it is taken into consideration 
in the formulation of American policy. 


Secretary Rusk: As a matter of fact, this is 
not just a question of Germany, but it ramifies into 
much broader problems. Germany does not have 
a national nuclear capability at the present time. 
It does not have nuclear weapons. Its forces are 
a part of NATO, and the nuclear capacity of 
NATO is a United States nuclear capacity. We 
have been opposed, we in the United States, to the 
further extension of national nuclear weapons 
capability. The problems of trying to keep these 
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frightening weapons under control when two, or 
three, or four might have them would be greatly 
multiplied if additional countries got these 
weapons in their hands. 

We tried in 1945 to work out an international 
control for such weapons because we knew that 
nature would not withhold its secrets from other 
countries. And we wanted to get this under con- 
trol before it became a matter of great controversy, 
contest, and arms race in this terrible field. This is 
why we have attached so much importance to the 
nuclear test ban treaty as a first step—perhaps a 
small step, but a first very significant step—in 
getting this entire modern weapons system under 
better control. Had the Soviet Union been able to 
sit down and come to a satisfactory conclusion 
there, after the United States and the United 
Kingdom went to great lengths to meet what we 
thought were their positions in early negotiations, 
then perhaps we might have taken the first step. 
We hope it isn’t too late to take that first step. But 
perhaps we can understand that the Soviets, in 
view of historical factors, might be especially 
sensitive about the situation in Germany, but this 
is a part of the broader problem. We must find 
some way to bring these weapons under control. 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Still our original proposal 
would still have value, wouldn’t it? 


Srecrerary Rusx: If we could get an agreement 
along the lines of the original proposal, there 
would be great merit in it; but it is more difficult 
now that several governments have this capacity. 
But certainly a first step would be a nuclear test 
ban treaty under effective inspection control. 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Is there any way that you be- 
lieve that the United Nations can contribute in the 
settlement of these Berlin issues? 


Secretary Rusk: I think there are two or three 
important influences brought to bear in the United 
Nations which have an effect. I do believe that the 
general body of opinion in the United Nations 
makes itself felt on both sides in a situation of this 
sort in the direction of moderation and reasonable- 


1¥For text of a U.S.-U.K. draft treaty introduced in the 
Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests at Geneva on Apr. 18, 1961, see BULLETIN of June 
5, 1961, p. 870. 
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ness, trying to emphasize in the traditions of the 
U.N. that full exploration should occur when crises 
begin to develop to consider whether or not there 
might be a peaceful solution. If this question were 
put into the United Nations today, I suppose that 
the United Nations would prefer that the parties 
principally involved should first attempt by 
negotiation to find some sort of solution, but if 
the crisis deepens I think it is almost certain that 
the Berlin issue would be before the United Nations 
for full consideration by the world community, 
and in that situation the U.N. can play a very 
decisive role. 


Mrs. Roosevelt: That is something for us all to 
be thinking about, I think. And one short ques- 
tion: You'have been holding conferences with the 
representative of the Soviet Foreign Office, Mr. 
Gromyko. Could you tell us what your general 
impressions in these conversations have been? 


Secretary Rusk: These talks which have been 
going on for some little time now are not negotia- 
tions in the usual sense of the word. We have felt 
that the proposals of the Soviet Union and the 
framing of those proposals did not provide an 
adequate basis for negotiation. It is a little as the 
President put it: “What’s mine is mine and what’s 
yours is negotiable.”? What we have been doing is 
trying through exploratory talks to find out 
whether there is any reasonable basis for serious 
negotiations of any questions that are properly 
negotiable. I think I can say that these explora- 
tory talks have been serious. I think the atmos- 
phere and mood has been on the whole constructive, 
but as to the outcome we shall just have to wait and 
see. 


Mrs. Roosevelt: I want to thank you so very 
much, Mr. Secretary. I think it is a wonderful 
thing that you were willing to come and give on 
this program of your knowledge for the American 
people, and we are very grateful to you. 


Secretary Rusk: It has been a very great 
privilege for me. Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 


*¥For President Kennedy’s report to the Nation on the 
Berlin crisis, see ibid., Aug. 14, 1961, p. 267. 





International Investment and the Problems of Economic Growth 


by Edwin M. Martin 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs* 


The neighborly relationship that exists between 
the United States and Canada is not nearly so 
unique as it once was. Science and technology 
have made all the nations as close neighbors today 
as you and we were half a century ago. This is 
an enlargement of our opportunities but also of 
our responsibilities. 

In many ways I think Canadians and Americans 
have a rather unique background for under- 
standing the many ramifications of the social 
relationships which are described by the word 
“neighborliness.” Ihave recently lived for 6 years 
in Europe and have, of course, been interested 
in hearing visitors to North America comment 
on their experiences and impressions. The one 
trait which seemed to have most impressed them 
was this quality of friendliness, of neighborliness. 
I should not be regretful if future historians 
should agree that this was an outstanding char- 
acteristic of our society. 

Neighborliness on the block or in the farm com- 
munity is probably more a matter of heart than 
head. I suspect that, while a similar spirit is vital 
to good relations between countries, there needs to 
be much more head in it. Living together in the 
intimacy of “next-door neighbors” inevitably re- 
quires the daily adjustment of many differences 
in points of view and in methods for dealing with 
situations. Between countries these potential 
points of friction will often be complex and 
thorny, requiring first-class brains and technical 
skills to resolve them, above and beyond mutual 


+ Address prepared for delivery before the Manitoba 
Institute of Chartered Accountants at Toronto on Sept. 
26 and read for Mr. Martin by Willis C. Armstrong, 
U.S. Minister at Ottawa. 
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understanding. And when one brings the whole 
free world somewhere within the circle of close 
and constant contact, the difficulty and frequency 
of the issues to be settled increase enormously. 

It is for this reason that, while not wishing to 
deny any student with a bent for science the ability 
to secure the best educational training he can ab- 
sorb, I personally object to an emphasis on science 
which would reduce the amount of brainpower 
devoted to human relations, to making scientific 
and technical progress contribute purposefully to 
man’s advantage rather than destruction. 

As neighbors I hope we shall never get in the 
position described vividly in a story I heard at 
the annual Shakespeare birthday festival at 
Stratford-on-Avon several years ago. It was told 
by the Bishop of Coventry, whose magnificent 
new cathedral, alongside the bombed-out shell of 
the old, is rapidly becoming a three-star attrac- 
tion for visitors from North America. He told 
about a village in his diocese in which a feud had 
developed between church and state, represented 
by the vicar and the town clerk. There had been 
a gypsy troup camping in a field next to the 
church. One morning the vicar noticed that they 
had departed during the night and went over to see 
how much of a mess they had made. He found a 
dead donkey. Immediately he rang the clerk on 
the phone and reported what he had found. The 
town clerk testily replied that he didn’t know 
why he had been bothered; it was the duty of the 
clergy to bury the dead. The vicar smoothly re- 
plied that he had been misunderstood; he was not 
asking the clerk to do anything, he was merely 
notifying the next of kin. 

Your chairman has asked me to say something 
about one particular aspect cf neighborly rela- 
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tions between countries, namely, international in- 
vestment. One may note immediately that it can 
seldom take place except between countries which 
are in some real sense neighbors. 

But it is currently taking place in unprecedented 
volumes. Because the causes of this upsurge, the 
nature of the flow of capital, and the problems 
raised are so different, I should like to divide what 
I have to say rather sharply into two parts. The 
first will deal with investment between indus- 
trialized countries, the second with the movement 
of capital from the industrialized countries to the 
less developed countries. You will observe that 
this division is more conceptual than real. Com- 
petition between the two sets of consumers is often 
direct. 


Current Upsurge in Direct Private Investment 


Between industrial countries, current capital 
movements are largely in the form of direct pri- 
vate investment. This contrasts with earlier peri- 
ods when government bonds or corporate securities 
were the center of interest. This relatively recent 
urge of business firms to own plants abroad is the 
product of several factors, some new and some 
old, but all reflecting essentially competitive 
calculations. 

It has, for example, always been useful to be 
able to jump a high tariff wall by having an 
internal source of supply. It has always been 
desirable to move production to locations with 
lower labor or transport costs. But these were 
drastic moves, requiring the solution of many 
kinds of problems: personal relations with strange 
government bureaucracies and unfamiliar labor 
attitudes and uncertain consumers, maintaining 
adequate control of operations from a distance, 
repatriation of earnings, political uncertainties. 

During the past decade many of these worries 
have been lessened. Increased ease of travel and 
communication and increased contacts in the war 
and since have reduced the height of many of the 
hurdles, sometimes down to their real rather than 
imagined heights. Political and economic condi- 
tions have become relatively stable. Institutional 
arrangements and consumer tastes have become 
not only less strange but increasingly less different. 

Perhaps even more important has been the de- 
velopment of strong, positive incentives. A gen- 
eral expansion in demand and rapid changes in 
technology have made it necessary to choose loca- 
tions for many large new investments. 
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Exceptionally rapid rates of growth and the 
promise of an enlarged tariff-free market in the 
area of the Six * have not only stimulated invest- 
ment among the Six but also from the United 
States and even somewhat from the United King- 
dom. U.S. entrance since the war on the world 
stage has brought an increased awareness of the 
ease of tapping from plants in the United King- 
dom the huge Commonwealth market, in addition 
to being close to European outlets. Increased 
competition in Europe and in third countries, as 
the recovery of European industry from the war 
has progressed, has persuaded many U.S. compa- 
nies to seek to lower their costs, labor or otherwise, 
by tackling the problems of setting up foreign 
subsidiaries or making licensing arrangements. 
The desire to stabilize profits by product diversifi- 
cation has been accompanied by some interest in 
achieving the same end by country diversification, 
in the hope the business cycle will not affect all 
areas alike. 

The result has been a wide variety of choices 
for companies planning new investment and a 
growing internationalization of business interests 
among the larger firms which may have a long- 
term political significance of some magnitude. 

To illustrate what has happened, U.S. net direct 
investment abroad in 1960 was $3 billion. Over 
the last 4 years it has averaged over $2%% billion. 
This compares with $1 billion 10 years ago. Can- 
ada has shared in this interest in investing abroad; 
recent estimates indicate a total overseas invest- 
ment of Canadians of around $225 per capita, 
compared with the U.S. figure of about $260. In- 
terestingly enough, only about $90 of the U.S. 
figure is represented by investments in Canada, 
while Canada has a per capita investment in the 
United States of over $175. 

The pull of Western Europe is reflected in an 
increase from about $500 million in 1957 to about 
$1.3 billion in 1960. Despite the great pull of the 
Common Market, the United Kingdom alone got 
more than half of this 1960 total, nearly two and 
a half times as much as in 1957. The German fig- 
ure, while growing rapidly, was still just around 
$200 million in 1960. The Canadian take has re- 
mained fairly steady at around $800 million a 
year, not too much above the U.K. 1960 figure. 


*The European Economic Community, or Common 
Market, is composed of Belgium, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands. 
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U.S. Balance-of-Payments Problem 


This new emphasis on international investment 
has brought many benefits but also some problems. 
We are concerned at present, for example, with 
its impact on our current balance of payments. 
While the outward flow from the United States 
is of course of great help to the reserve position 
of the recipients, many of whom were earlier suf- 
fering from the postwar dollar shortage, most are 
now better off in this respect than we. 

It is often suggested that these investments 

cost our balance of payments nothing since the net 
outflow from the United States after deducting 
reinvestment of overseas earnings has been more 
than covered by earnings received on prior in- 
vestments. Moreover, the argument runs, current 
investments will expand future income. These 
are sound positions for the long run. But in the 
short run earnings will still accrue even if no new 
investments are made. 
‘ There has also been concerti in some quarters 
that overseas investment often represented an at- 
tempt to escape the high wage rates in the United 
States. Feelings on this score are accentuated 
when companies transfer exports to third countries 
to new overseas subsidiaries or even look to them 
to supply part of their U.S. market. This has 
_ happened not just or even particularly from 
areas such as Japan but more largely from the 
United Kingdom. It is, of course, true that over- 
seas investment usually goes to build new facilities 
and thus create new jobs, absorbing unemploy- 
ment in a foreign country rather than our own, 
where we still have more than we like. But it also 
often creates jobs by providing a market for 
initial equipment and some components and in- 
dustrial raw materials. More importantly, it per- 
mits sales in markets which would not be open 
to U.S.-produced goods. We have thus far re- 
sisted attempts to deny certain tax benefits to over- 
seas subsidiaries who ship more than a stated 
percentage of their output back into the United 
States. 

Despite these problems the present United States 
policy is to place no obstacles to new United 
States investment overseas in recognition of the 
importance of keeping open ourselves, and en- 
couraging others to keep open, the normal channels 
of private trade and financial transactions. We 
have sought, though no action has yet been taken, 
to remove certain special incentives which our 
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tax laws were considered to give to overseas in- 
vestment, though only as far as the industrialized 
countries are concerned. The low level of invest- 
ment in the less developed areas and its political 
advantages made us unwilling to take similar 
action with respect to such investments. 


Encouraging Foreign Investment in the U.S. 


In addition to limiting the incentives to addi- 
tional investment in the industrialized areas, we 
are also trying to counteract the adverse effects I 
have mentioned by a campaign to encourage and 
facilitate foreign investment in the United States. 
The past trend has not been entirely one-way. I 
have already referred to the volume of Canadian 
investment in the United States. While data are 
not complete, it would appear that, if corporate 
security holdings are included, United Kingdom 
private investments in the United States are about 
equal in value to United States holdings in the 
United Kingdom. But new investments in recent 
years have been small. We hope we can persuade 
the reserve-rich European countries that the 
United States market is one deserving their at- 
tention in the form of investments here. In co- 
operation with interested State governments we 
are working out various programs to relax in- 
hibiting government controls, to bring investment 
opportunities to their attention, and to help them 
solve some of the adjustment problems we have 
faced abroad and know they will need help on 
here. As European labor costs rise and skilled 
labor becomes even scarcer, we feel more and more 
European industries will see competitive advan- 
tages in owning United States subsidiaries. 

There is one other problem which has arisen 
from this great wave of international capital in- 
vestments. There have been outbursts of nation- 
alist feelings against foreign investment, either in 
general or in particular cases, on the grounds that 
either the society in general or a particular in- 
dustry or a large group of employees were coming 
under the control, or at least heavy influence, of 
foreign citizens. I saw several short-lived cases 
of this during my tour of duty in our London 
Embassy. 

This is, of course, not a new story for the United 
States. Over a hundred years ago President 
Andrew Jackson in vetoing a bill passed by the 
Congress said: “If we must have a bank with pri- 
vate stockholders, every consideration of sound 
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policy and every impulse of American feeling ad- 
monishes that it should be purely American. Its 
stockholders should be composed exclusively of 
our own citizens, who at least ought to be friendly 
to our Government and willing to support it in 
times of difficulty and danger.” 

Fifty years earlier our first great financial 
statesman, Alexander Hamilton, took, however, 
an opposite view: “It is at least evident that in 
a country situated like the United States, with 
an infinite fund of resources yet to be unfolded, 
every farthing of foreign capital which is laid 
out in internal meliorations, and in industrial es- 
tablishments, of a permanent nature, is a precious 
acquisition.” 

Even more pungently an eloquent Senator from 
South Carolina put the case in the mid-19th 
century in these terms: “No man... can deny 
that foreign capital, ay, British capital, has been 
the pap on which we fed; the strong aliment 
which supported and stimulated our industry, 
even to the present day; the Southern people, 
although they have received the goods and sold 
their crops to British agents and British factors, 
whether in their own cities or those further north, 
are not the less republican, nor the less independ- 
ent in their politics, nor the less free from foreign 
partialities.” 

I would suspect the realities of the situation, 
apart from passing natural emotional feelings, are 
largely influenced by whether or not the foreign 
subsidiary accepts and fully recognizes the ad- 
vantages it receives from the government and 
people in whose midst it is operating. If it be- 
haves in a responsible, public-spirited fashion 
toward its new government, its employees, and 
the community in which it operates—conducts 
itself as it would normally expect to do at home— 
there will be few real difficulties and the many 
advantages of the added facility will rapidly domi- 
nate public thought on the question. 


Declining Flow of Capital to Less Developed Areas 


Turning now to international investment in the 
less developed countries, we find a completely 
different picture. Instead of an expanding flow 
of capital across national boundaries, it appears 
to be declining. For example, the great increase 
in United States investment in Europe between 
1957 and 1960 did not result in an increase in the 
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annual rate of United States overseas investment 
because it was accompanied by a sharp fall from 
$1.8 billion to under $600 million in investment 
in the less developed countries. Most of this fall 
was in one category, oil investment, which dropped 
from a Suez-swollen figure of $1.2 billion to $100 
million. Investments in other industries also de- 
clined—by some $100 million. 

United States overseas interests are not only 
heavily concentrated in oil, but Latin America is 
heavily preferred for both oil and other types of 
investment. Of the total additional United States 
direct private investment overseas of nearly $3 
billion in 1960, only $165 million was in Africa 
and Asia and the Middle East, and $65 million 
of that was oil. A good bit of the remaining $100 
million was also in extractive enterprises, which, 
like oil, give the impression to natives of draining 
off their natural resources that God gave them 
without an adequate return or provision against 
the future when reserves are exhausted. 

Business groups frequently ask us how United 
States subsidiaries in less developed countries can 
best support United States policy objectives. In 
general my answer is that there is too little of 
such investment to make much difference and the 
first thing needed is more interest in investing in 
these areas. For I am convinced that there are 
wide areas of their economic life which can best 
be handled by private enterprise. While each 
country must make up its own mind about the 
role it wishes to give private enterprise in the 
light of its circumstances and political philosophy, 
most of the free-world countries do recognize a 
significant role. 

As one who has dealt with foreign aid prob- 
lems ever since our program started, I am particu- 
larly impressed by the opportunities for direct 
people-to-people contact which are open to private 
enterprises, in contrast with foreign aid, which 
must necessarily all go through a government-to- 
government funnel. 

But the contribution made will depend on how 
they behave. I finish up my answer to the busi- 
ness group question by suggesting that their best 
contribution to United States objectives is to be- 
have as responsibly and with as much public spirit, 
within, of course, the framework of local customs 
and laws and needs, as they would expect to do in 
order to be a respectable member of the community 
in the United States. 
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Need for Favorable Climate for Investment 


How can we get more private investment in 
these areas? There is no single or simple answer. 

The developing country will usually recognize 
that its needs are so great that, in addition to 
public capital and technical assistance, private 
capital and managerial resources can be valuable 
means of meeting their serious shortages of re- 
sources. To secure the maximum benefits, it is 
necessary that a favorable climate for private 
enterprise be established. We are prepared to 
work with these countries on what this means in 
precise terms and how it can be provided without 
in any way impairing their full sovereign rights. 

But it is still true that in many areas unfamil- 
iarity with conditions, uncertainties about the 
local market, labor supplies, political stability, 
and other factors are serious and valid deterrents. 
We have been working for some years with 
various types of guarantee arrangements to 
diminish some of these risks. Our new aid legis- 
lation contains authority for an experimental 
$100-million program of all-risk guarantees, to be 
used only where close collaboration between gov- 
ernment and private capital is called for. It in- 
volves “share the loss” agreements, where the 
Government and the private investors would 
share any losses, from whatever causes, in agreed- 
upon ratios. 

United States loan funds are also available in 
instances where this can, by reducing the amount 
of private funds exposed to risk, make the vital 
difference between having a private investment or 
not. The terms of such loans can be varied to 
suit the individual circumstance, and on certain 
high-priority projects departures from ordinary 
commercial and banking practices may be in order. 
Such departures are fully justified when private 
skills and management are in reality the most 
effective instruments of assistance. 


“Feasibility Studies”’ 


Help in locating investment opportunities 
through Government assistance in “feasibility 
studies,” which involve the gathering of the basic 
data necessary for the decision on whether or not 
to make an investment, will also be available. To 
facilitate this process and stimulate greater 
private-enterprise participation, a new program 
will be undertaken under which the United States 
Government will provide partial financing of 
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feasibility studies by companies which are pro- 
posing to make investments. 

Of course public investment has been the main 
source of outside capital for most of the develop- 
ing areas of the world. Its wise use in providing 
basic economic and social infrastructure is a basic 
prerequisite for successful private investment. 
Without ports, roads and railroads, power, com- 
munity facilities, an educated labor force, efficient 
public service, law and order—all benefiting from 
our aid programs—private investment is well- 
nigh impossible on any scale. 

But foreign aid is a subject for several speeches 
all by itself. I should like to close with some brief 
observations on the importance to our civilization 
of success in the effort to which foreign aid— 
yours and ours—and our private enterprise ac- 
tivities in the developing countries are addressed. 


impact of Western Progress 


As an economist I have had some experience 
with the risks of economic forecasting. I suspect 
forecasting what future historians will say about 
the present is even more risky. Nevertheless I 
shali be bold and .predict that in the history books 
of 2500 A.D., if man is still dependent on such 
pedestrian things as books, the chapter on the 
20th century will be quite a long one, recording 
it as a major turning point in the development 
of human society on this planet. 

There will be many things to talk about, from 
the scientific revolution to the two most destruc- 
tive wars up to that date. But I would suspect 
that the most significant feature of 20th century 
life will prove to have been the foundation laid 
in that era for the history of mankind during a 
good many ensuing centuries by the success with 
which our century handled the problems created 
by the final disintegration of many ancient so- 
cieties and cultures under the impact of Western 
“progress” and the dissolution of such organizing 
forces as were represented by the world empires 
of the 19th century. The emergence of a multi- 
tude of new nations and their transformation, 
along with numerous independent but heretofore 
aloof countries, into active participants in the 
stream of modern world history will surely ap- 
pear asa major event. Will it prove to have been 
a constructive influence or a destructive one? To 
do what we can to influence the answer to this 
question is our great responsibility. 
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I can think of no problem which the human 
race has faced in its past which has been more 
challenging, more difficult, or more important 
than this one. 

For several generations the growing impact of 
Western ideas and standards has been under- 
mining the traditional social and cultural and eco- 
nomic structures which, at their own levels, had 
provided a cohesive force for a majority of the 
world’s population. With the advent of modern 
means of communication and transport, this de- 
structive process has been enormously accelerated 
in the last 40 years. 

Along with the disintegration of old standards 
the West has contributed two new ambitions, both, 
in their immediate impact, more destructive than 
constructive. The first is nationalism and the de- 
sire for political independence at almost all costs. 
The second is the urgent demand for a higher 
standard of living, for a society which in its 
materialistic splendor can hope someday, and 
sooner rather than later, to match the riches of 
the industrial countries of Europe and North 
America. Not only does this establish an enor- 
mously difficult goal to reach, but the very em- 
phasis on material achievement, desperately 
needed as it is, runs the risk of obscuring the 
importance of nonmaterial values without which 
the discipline and sacrifices necessary to material 
success can hardly be expected to emerge. 

The fact that the seriousness of this problem is 
recognized in ever- widening circles is a good omen 
for success. I sometimes get the impression that 
nearly all of my economic professorial friends 
who 10 years ago were busy on books about the 
dollar gap are now turning out books on economic 
development. 


Political Maturity and Moral Values 


We need help from all sources, and I think 
most of all from those so-called less scientific and 
less practical domains which deal with the re- 
lations between human beings in the realm of the 
mind and the spirit. But unless we Americans 
can, by our own actions and leadership, demon- 
strate and convince the peoples of the free world 
that there are important things in life besides the 
standard of living, that there are other objectives 
worth seeking and having, we shall, I fear, be 
faced with a real prospect of failure. Both our 
race against time for material prosperity itself 
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and the probable need to achieve political ma- 
turity despite less-than-hoped-for material prog- 
ress, as well as success in our across-the-board 
competition with Soviet communism for men’s 
loyalties, depend on the growth of a belief in 
moral values on which day-to-day discussions can 
be founded. 

Perhaps our major problem in promoting eco- 
nomic growth is that we are not in command of 
the situation. We are better able to transmit the 
fruits of growth than the seed. The process we 
are trying to set in motion and help to sustain 
requires widespread transformations in attitudes, 
institutions, and structure. It requires leaders 
committed to economic and social progress and 
competent to organize, administer, and inspire 
their own people. We cannot bestow leadership. 
We can set some examples in behavior and atti- 
tudes, and we do command substantial resources 
that are important determinants of growth, in 
particular capital and technical skills. Where 
governments are making a determined effort to 
propel their economies forward, it is imperative 
that we help them in full measure. Where gov- 
erning groups resist change in the interest of 
privilege or are weak, unstable, and ineffective in 
translating ideas into action, our problem is to try 
to fashion our assistance in such ways as to en- 
courage the transformations that are needed. 
What is clear is that the process will be long-term 
and that it will require substantial and sustained 
effort on our part, guided by the wisest leadership 
we possess. 


U.S. Recognizes Government 
of Syrian Arab Republic 


Department Statement 


Press release 700 dated October 10 

The United States Government, having taken 
note of the declaration of the Government of the 
Syrian Arab Republic that it intends to respect 
and observe its international obligations, has to- 
day [October 10] extended recognition to that 
Government. The Government of the Syrian 
Arab Republic has been apprised of the desire of 
the United States Government to raise to the 
status of an embassy the American consulate gen- 
eral in Damascus and to appoint Mr. Ridgway B. 
Knight Chargé d’ A ffaires. 
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U.S. States Policy on Recognition 
of a Cuban Government in Exile 


Following is a statement made by Joseph W. 
Reap, Deputy Director of the Office of News, to 
news correspondents on October 7 and the text 
of a telegram from Wymberley Dek. Coerr, Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, to Julio Garceran. 


STATEMENT BY MR. REAP! 


The recognition of a government of Cuba in 
exile at this time is not in the national interest of 
the United States because neither the Government 
of Switzerland nor any other government could 
then represent United States interests before the 
Castro regime. 

United States citizens are imprisoned in Cuba 
and can only be offered such protection as is avail- 
able in Cuba under the Castro regime by the con- 
tinued ability of a foreign government to repre- 
sent U.S. interests. 


TEXT OF TELEGRAM 


Press release 696 dated October 7 
Ocroser 7, 1961 


Doctor JuLi0 GARCERAN DE VALL y Souza 
2128 Coral Way 

Apartment +4 

Miami, Florida 


Dear Mr. Garceran: The Department of State 
has seen reports that you have been chosen by the 
Association of Cuban Magistrates in Exile, one of 
the Cuban exile organizations, as the provisional 
President of the Government of Cuba in Arms in 
Exile. It is regrettable that you or the Association 
did not consult with the Department of State be- 
fore taking any such step within the territory of 
the United States. 

While the United States sympathizes strongly 
with your motives and looks to the day when free- 
dom will reign in Cuba, I must inform you that for 


*On Sept. 19 Mr. Reap made a similar statement to 
news correspondents : 

“The Department of State does not believe that it 
would be in the United States national interest to recog- 
nize a Cuban government in exile at this time.” 
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another government to establish itself within the 
territory of the United States, without the consent 
of the Government of the United States, would 
violate the sovereignty and territory of the United 
States under international law. 

I should also mention that the consent of the 
Government of the United States to the establish- 
ment of a government in exile would imply recog- 
nition by the United States of such a government. 
The Government of the United States, of course, 
cannot permit itself to be forced into such a 
position. , 

I am constrained to inform you that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States does not consent to 
the pretended or assumed existence of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba in Arms in Exile within its sovereign 
domain and, for that reason, I must suggest that 
whatever acts you or others associated with you 
have taken or may be taking looking to the estab- 
lishment of such a government, without the invita- 
tion or consent of the United States, be dissolved 
and cease forthwith. 

I wish at the same time to assure you that this 
statement of United States policy with respect to 
the establishment and maintenance of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba in Arms in Exile within the United 
States in no way affects the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States toward the present 
regime in Cuba. As stated by the President of the 
United States: We do not intend to abandon Cuba. 

For the Secretary of State: 


Wrmpertey DeR. Corrr 
Acting Assistant Secretary of State 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 
Department of State 


Acts of Recognition Since 1953 


The Department of State, in response to an in- 
quiry, has compiled the following list of actions by 
the United States Government since 1953 involv- 
ing the recognition of new states or new 
governments. 


In 1953 the United States recognized a new Gov- 
ernment of Colombia on June 18 and a new 
Government (Republic) of Egypt on June 22. 

in 1954 the United States recognized a new 
Government of Paraguay on May 13; a new Gov- 
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ernment of Guatemala on July 18; and a new 
Government of Honduras on December 16. 

In 1955 the United States recognized the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany on May 5; the 
reestablishment of Austria as a sovereign and 
independent state on May 15; a new Government 
of Argentina on September 25; a new Government 
of Viet-Nam on October 26; and a new Govern- 
ment of Argentina on November 17. 

In 1956 the United States recognized the Re- 
public of the Sudan on January 1; the Kingdom 
of Morocco on March 7; the Kingdom of Tunisia 
on March 22; a new Government of Honduras on 
October 27; and a new Government of Haiti on 
December 24. 

In 1957 the United States recognized a new 
Government of Haiti on February 21; the Re- 
public of Ghana on March 6; a new Government 
of Haition May 7; a new Government of Colombia 
on May 17; a new Government (Republic) of 
Tunisia on July 30; a new Government of Haiti 
on July 30; the Federation of Malaya on August 
31; a new Government of Guatemala on October 
29; and a new Government of Honduras on De- 
cember 21. 

In 1958 the United States recognized a new 
Government of Venezuela on January 28; the 
United Arab Republic, created from the union of 
Egypt and Syria, on February 25 (see below under 
1961 for recognition of the Syrian Arab Republic 
as a separate state) ; the Arab Union, created from 
the union of the Kingdom of Iraq and the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan, on May 28 (dissolved 
later the same year); a new Government (Re- 
public) of Iraq on August 2; the Republic of 
Guinea on November 1; and a new Government of 
Sudan on November 22. 

In 1959 the United States recognized a new 
Government of Cuba on January 7. 

In 1960 the United States recognized the State 
(now Federal Republic) of Cameroon on January 
1; the Republic of Togo on April 27; a new Gov- 
ernment of Turkey on May 30; the Federation of 
Mali on June 20 (subsequently divided into Sene- 
gal and Mali, both listed below as recognized on 
September 24, 1960) ; the Malagasy Republic on 
June 26; the Republic of the Congo on June 30; 
the Somali Republic on July 1; the Republic of 
Dahomey on August 1; the Republic of Niger on 
August 3; the Republic of Upper Volta on August 
5; the Republic of Ivory Coast on August 7; the 
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Republic of Chad on August 11; the Central A fri- 
can Republic on August 13; the Republic of Congo 
on August 15; the Republic of Cyprus on August 
16; the Gabon Republic on August 17; the Repub- 
lic of Senegal on September 24; the Republic of 
Mali on September 24; the Federation of Nigeria 
on October 1; the Islamic Republic of Mauritania 
on November 28; and a new Government of El 
Salvador on December 3. 

In 1961 the United States recognized a new 
Government of E] Salvador on February 15; 
Sierra Leone on April 27; and the Syrian Arab 
Republic on October 10. 


U.S.S.R. Does Not Accede to Request 
on Distributing U.S. Views on Berlin 


Press release 708 dated October 13 
DEPARTMENT STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 13 


During the past few months the Crosscurrents 
Press, a firm chartered in the United States but 
registered with the Department of Justice as an 
agent of the state publications export monopoly 
of the U.S.S.R., has been distributing in substan- 
tial quantity Soviet propaganda material on Ger- 
many and Berlin. In view of the wide dissemina- 
tion given this material in this country, the U.S. 
Government, in a note delivered to the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on September 22, 
1961, asked the Soviet Government for the neces- 
sary facilities to distribute comparable materials 
in the Soviet Union presenting American views on 
the Berlin question. In this way, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment note pointed out, the Soviet people would 
be given an opportunity, as the American people 
have had, to study in some depth both sides of this 
critical problem. 

Yesterday the Soviet Government replied to 
this request. In essence the Soviet Government 
denied the facilities asked for, asserting that the 
Soviet Government could not agree to the distribu- 
tion of materials which, in its view, are not 
“constructive.” 

The texts of the U.S. Government’s note of 
September 22, 1961, and the Soviet reply of Oc- 
tober 12, 1961, follow. 
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U.S. NOTE OF SEPTEMBER 22 


No. 333 
The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and, upon the instructions of its Govern- 
ment, has the honor to set forth the following. 

In view of the extreme seriousness of the ques- 
tion of Berlin, it is imperative that the peoples of 
the Soviet Union and the United States—and, in- 
deed, all peoples—have the opportunity to read 
and study the governmental views that have been 
presented on this matter. 

The people of the United States and their Gov- 
ernment have traditionally maintained that the 
availability of differing views on all questions pro- 
vides the basis and stimulus essential for the just 
resolution of problems. In this regard, the United 
States Government notes that the full texts of the 
major communications of the Government of the 
Soviet Union on the question of Berlin have been 
carried by major daily newspapers in the United 
States. Furthermore, Crosscurrents Press, which 
is a firm chartered in the United States, but regis- 
tered with the Department of Justice as an agent 
of the Soviet state export monopoly for publica- 
tions and thus a channel for the views of the 
Soviet Government, has recently published in the 
United States, as one of a series of pamphlets con- 
taining Soviet materials, a mass edition of a pam- 
phlet entitled “The Soviet Stand on Germany”. 
This contains a collection of documents presenting 
Soviet views on the Berlin question, with an in- 
troduction by the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R., Nikita S. Khrushchev. 
Although the Soviet press has published some of- 
ficial statements of the United States Government 
on the Berlin problem, the Soviet people have had 
no opportunity to study the American viewpoint 
on the Berlin problem in a fashion similar to the 
opportunity given the American people to study 
the Soviet viewpoint as presented in the pamphlet 
published by Crosscurrents Press. 

Since it is incumbent upon both Governments 
to take appropriate steps which seek to eliminate 
misunderstandings between the peoples of our two 
countries, the United States Government proposes 
that the Government of the Soviet Union make 
available to the United States Government facili- 
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ties for the distribution at this time of comparable 
material presenting American views on the Berlin 
question. In this way, the Soviet people will have 
an opportunity, as the American people have had, 
to study in some depth both sides of this question, 
which is of such great importance. 

The Department of State is ready to proceed 
with this project, and it is hoped that the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union will give its immediate 
attention to making the requested facilities 
available. 


Empassy OF THE UNiTep Srates or AMERICA, 
Moscow, September 22, 1961 


SOVIET NOTE OF OCTOBER 12 


[Complimentary opening paragraph omitted] 


The Soviet Government has always believed that a 
broad exchange of truthful information plays an impor- 
tant role in assuring the best mutual understanding and 
the development of friendly relations between countries 
and peoples. There is not and cannot be any doubt that 
the exchange of such information serves the interest of 
strengthening peace. The Soviet Government supports 
precisely this position in its practical activity. 

But there is another form of information, or more 
exactly false information, used by certain circles in order 
to sow mistrust between states and incite enmity among 
peoples. The Soviet Government has always opposed 
this sort of “information” and naturally cannot agree to 
its distribution in the Soviet Union. If any other path 
were taken, it would not only not contribute to mutual 
understanding among peoples, but, on the contrary, it 
would directly damage the cause of strengthening inter- 
national ties and cooperation. 

In the note of the Embassy of the United States of 
America there is reference to the publication, upon the 
initiative of the American private publishing company, 
“Crosscurrents Press”, of a selection of certain Soviet 
documents on the question of the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Germany and the normalization of the situ- 
ation in West Berlin. In this connection, it must be 
noted that the competent Soviet organizations naturally 
do not object if this or that foreign publishing house 
approaches them with a request to publish any sort of 
official Soviet materials and documents or publishes such 
documents on its own initiative. This is the business of 
publishing companies. 

Public opinion in the Soviet Union is widely informed 
on all questions of international life and not only has a 
full understanding of the positions of all states, includ- 
ing the position of the Government of the United States 
of America as well, on questions of the international 
situation, but also speaks its mind energetically on all 
questions, especially when these concern the preservation 
and strengthening of peace and friendship among nations. 
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In this connection: The statement contained in the 
note of the Embassy of the United States of America to 
the effect that Soviet public opinion may not be informed 
on the American point of view on the Berlin question 
evokes bewilderment at the very least. The Embassy 
cannot fail to note that all basic documents, notes and 
statements of tiie Government of the United States of 
America on the German problem as a whole, including 
the Berlin problem as well, are regularly published in 
the Soviet press. Incidentally, for justice’s sake, it 
should be said that the notes of the Soviet Government, 
like a majority of its statements, are far from always 
published in the American press, and if they are published, 
it is sometimes in distorted form. 

The Government of the United States of America can 
be sure that, if its leaders wish to address Soviet public 
opinion with constructive statements on the just solution 
of unsettled problems and the strengthening of peace, 
then materials of that sort, as has been the case earlier 
as well, will receive broadest elucidation in the Soviet 
Union. 


United States Congratulates China 
on 50th Anniversary of Revolution 


Following is a message from President Kennedy 
to Chiang Kai-shek, President of the Republic of 
China. 


White House press release (Newport, R.I.) dated October 9 
Ocroser 5, 1961 


Your Excettency: The people of the United 
States join me in offering congratulations on 
China’s National Day which this year marks the 
50th Anniversary of the Chinese Revolution. On 
this occasion we recall vividly the long, arduous 
struggle Free China has waged under your valiant 
leadership against foreign aggression and Com- 
munist tyranny and for the realization of the 
noble aspirations of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Our alli- 
ance, based on ties of historic friendship and unity 
of purpose, has withstood the tests of the past. 
May it grow ever stronger in the years ahead. 

Your Excellency, the American people share 
your abiding faith in the ultimate triumph of 
justice over evil. We look confidently toward the 
day when all the great people of China will again 
take their place in the struggle for those principles 
of freedom and progress espoused by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen. 


JoHN F, Kennepy 


October 30, 1961 


President Kennedy Holds Talks 
With President of Argentina 


Following is the text of a joint communique 
released at the close of a meeting at New York 
City on September 26 between President Ken- 
nedy and President Arturo Frondizi of the 
Republic of Argentina. 


White House press release (Newport, R.I.) dated September 26 


The meeting between the Presidents of the 
United States and of the Republic of Argentina 
was held in the spirit of deep friendship and 
mutual respect which unites the two countries and 
which finds expression in the fruitful coopera- 
tion and close solidarity in ideals and aims that 
are common to the two nations. 

On the basis of this spirit of understanding and 
common interest the two Presidents joined in con- 
versation for four hours, during which time they 
considered subjects of the greatest relevance in 
the field of cooperation between the two coun- 
tries—questions relating to political solidarity and 
the economic and social development of the Amer- 
ican continent, as well as serious world problems. 

This frank understanding has made it possible 
to reaffirm the deep and unchangeable identity of 
purpose of the two nations, which, being based 
on a common historic tradition, has reached an 
unprecedented level, thanks to the work and effort 
of the two governments. 

President Frondizi expressed to President Ken- 
nedy the full adherence of Argentina to the un- 
tiring efforts on the part of the United States di- 
rected toward the maintenance of world peace, the 
preservation and broadening of the full exercise 
of freedom, representative democracy and the dig- 
nity of man, as well as toward the fuller develop- 
ment of the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries. President Frondizi made especially clear 
to President Kennedy the extent to which Argen- 
tina looks favorably upon President Kennedy’s 
effort to give United States international coopera- 
tion policies a dynamic, far-reaching, realistic and 
effective content, which answers the pressing 
needs of the present serious situation. 

President Kennedy, in turn, expressed to Presi- 
dent Frondizi the importance that the United 
States gives to the firm and sincere adherence on 
the part of Argentina to those common ideals and 
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aims which, being characteristic of Western civil- 
ization, are the intrinsic and inherent values of the 
two nations. At the same time President Ken- 
nedy reiterated his firm decision to cooperate with 
President Frondizi, in the latter’s effort to consoli- 
date, once and for all, effective democratic insti- 
tutions in Argentina, and to speed up, at an un- 
precedented rate, the economic development of 
his country. He expressed his assurance that 
these efforts contain a deep historic significance 
for this South American nation and constitute, by 
the same token, a decisive factor in the stabiliza- 
tion of democracy and the consolidation of social 
and economic progress in the entire Hemisphere. 

President Frondizi informed President Ken- 
nedy of the progress attained by his country in 
transforming its economic structure and the solid 
foundation of a modern nation. He reiterated 
the gratitude of his government for the extensive 
aid received from the United States towards that 
end. 

President Frondizi also explained his country’s 
basic current problems and needs which require an 
immediate solution so that gains already achieved 
can be consolidated and national development can 
be carried out in a progressive manner. In this 
connection, he pointed out to President Kennedy 
the importance of United States cooperation, and 
emphasized the renewed determination derived 
from the formulation of the Alliance for Progress, 
as approved at Punta del Este.* 

President Kennedy reiterated to President 
Frondizi the terms of the declaration that was for- 
mulated at the White House on May 24 of this 
year.” He stated that the present experience in 
Argentina constitutes an essential part of the Free 
World’s effort to demonstrate, in a practical 
fashion, the capacity of the democratic countries 
to work for rapid economic and social develop- 
ment while reaffirming human rights and denying 
those violent methods which are inconsistent with 
the way of life of either country and which destroy 
human dignity and individual freedom. 

For all these reasons, the government of the 
United States will continue to collaborate with the 
efforts of Argentina. 

President Frondizi and President Kennedy dis- 
cussed various aspects of the Argentine develop- 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 11, 1961, p. 459. 
* For a statement made by President Kennedy, see ibid., 
June 12, 1961, p. 920. 
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ment plan which—in addition to projects already 
submitted for United States consideration—in- 
clude the El Chocén-Los Colorados project, the 
modernization of the meat packing industry, de- 
velopment of the fishing industry, expansion of 
housing programs, and water development. The 
Presidents agreed that these programs were con- 
sistent with the basic aims of the Alliance for 
Progress. President Kennedy expressed his great 
admiration for the impressive efforts and sacrifices 
which Argentina has already made in order to 
speed up its economic and social development ; and 
his recognition of the effort being made to mobi- 
lize domestic resources for future development. 
Therefore, President Kennedy welcomed the op- 
portunity to reaffirm his government’s firm com- 
mitment to assist the government of Argentina in 
its development program in order to help in bring- 
ing as rapidly as possible higher standards of 
living and increased social welfare to all the people 
of Argentina. He spoke of his government’s in- 
tention to examine carefully the specific project 
applications for the above program and to con- 
sider them as rapidly as possible in view of their 
great importance for the people of Argentina. 

President Kennedy was particularly impressed 
by the significance of the El Chocén-Complex 
project in view of its potential for the transforma- 
tion of a vast region of the country. He noted 
that it was similar in concept to the highly success- 
ful TVA project in the United States. 

President Kennedy stated that he would join 
with the Argentine government in seeking to ex- 
pedite the completion of the survey of the project 
which is being undertaken by the Inter-American 
Development Bank. As sound plans are developed 
the United States government will consult with 
the Argentine government with respect to financ- 
ing of the project. In this connection this large 
and important project, which can be of such wide- 
spread benefit for the Argentine people and which 
is receiving such a major impulse from the Argen- 
tine government, will clearly require for its suc- 
cessful execution the full cooperation of European 
countries as well as the United States government 
and major international financial institutions. 

Among the problems of economic cooperation, 
special attention was given to those concerning 
commercial interchanges. There was full agree- 
ment concerning the need to continue joint efforts 
to promote the expansion of commerce between 
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the two countries in which Argentina at present 
has an unfavorable balance. Likewise, it was 
agreed that it is necessary to press vigorously 
in international forums such as GATT to achieve 
our common purposes. This will require a more 
intense effort to reduce restrictions on interna- 
tional trade that are obstructing the expansion of 
commerce with other countries. The importance 
to both countries that the European regional 
agreements grant fair treatment to imports from 
third countries was noted in this connection. 

The major issues in the present world political 
situation were thoroughly examined. During the 
exchange of views on problems such as the Berlin 
question, the resumption of nuclear tests, the main- 
tenance of peace, the Cuban situation and other 
situations and threats emerging from the Cold 
War, the President of the United States and the 
President of Argentina evidenced agreement on 
fundamental goals and President Kennedy stressed 
during the discussion his awareness of the sig- 
nificance of the growing Argentine participation 
in world affairs. 

The topics of political solidarity and economic 
cooperation in the American hemisphere received 
special attention. Both Presidents agreed as to 
the need for strengthening and revitalizing multi- 
lateral and bi-lateral machinery of the Inter- 
American system so as to guarantee, in a definitive 
manner, the prevalence of the principles of coop- 
eration, the principle of non-intervention by 
foreign powers in the affairs of this hemisphere, 
the principle of self-determination and non-inter- 
vention, political solidarity, mutual respect, effec- 
tive exercise of representative democracy and 
economic and social development in each and every 
one of the countries of this hemisphere. 


Department To Support Visit 
of Governors to Japan 


Press release 703 dated October 11 


The Department of State on October 11 in- 
formed Governor Wesley Powell of New Hamp- 
shire, chairman of the Governors’ Conference, of 
plans for support by the Department of the visit 
to Japan of 10 U.S. Governors and the bringing 
to this country of 10 Japanese Governors. This 
exchange was proposed by the Governors’ Con- 
ference at its meeting in Hawaii earlier this year. 

Besides Governor Powell, the others in the U.S. 
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delegation will be Governors Paul Fannin, Ari- 
zona; Edmund G. Brown, California; William F. 
Quinn, Hawaii; John B. Swainson, Michigan; 
Elmer L. Anderson, Minnesota; Edwin L. Me- 
chem, New Mexico; David L. Lawrence, Pennsyl- 
vania; Buford Ellington, Tennessee ; and Gaylord 
A. Nelson, Wisconsin. All except Governor 
Quinn of Hawaii are currently members of the 
executive committee of the Conference. 

The State Department will facilitate the ex- 
change, to take place in early 1962, by providing 
travel grants and also living costs not otherwise 
met. 


President Abboud of Sudan Visits 
United States October 4-14 


Ibrahim Abboud, President of the Supreme 
Council for the Armed Forces and Prime Minister 
of the Republic of the Sudan, made an official visit 
to the United States October 4-14. Following is 
an exchange of greetings between President 
Kennedy and President Abboud on October 4 and 
@ joint communique issued at the close of the 
Washington portion of President Abboud’s visit 
on October 6. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS 


White House press release dated October 4 
President Kennedy 


Mr. President, members of your party, ladies 
and gentlemen: I wish to express on behalf of the 
people of the United States our great satisfaction 
in welcoming you to our country. 

This is the first occasion in the history of the 
Sudan that a leader of your country has come to 
visit the United States, and we are particularly 
glad that this should happen in this most signifi- 
cant year of 1961. 

Your flag, like the flag of the United States, tells 
us a good deal about your country. The biue for 
the Nile River, the yellow for the desert, the green 
for what you have been able to do with the com- 
bination of the desert and the Nile. 

We welcome you also because you have set an 
example of a country with eight neighbors, all of 
whom live at peace with you and with each other. 
You have set a standard for your continent and 
indeed, in that sense, for the world. 
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So, Mr. President, we welcome you to Wash- 
ington. We are extremely happy that you will 
visit the United States, that you will see something 
of our country and something of our people. We 
are a young country. You are the leader of a 
country which is even younger, but in a very real 
sense is perhaps the oldest part of the known world. 

So for many reasons, Mr. President, we welcome 
you here. We value the fact that you have chosen 
to visit us. We want you to know that your 
ministers and yourself will be most welcome, and 
we hope that when you depart you will carry with 
you a very real appreciation of the warm feeling 
of friendship that our country feels for yours. 

Mr. President. 


President Abboud ' 


Mr. President John F. Kennedy, President of 
the United States of America: At this moment 
when we begin our visit to your great country to 
make direct contact with your friendly nation, we 
feel overwhelmed by a deep sense of joy and 
happiness. This joy is derived from your bright 
history, and on behalf of the Sudan I present to 
you and to the great American nation our most 
sincere congratulations on the occasion of the 183d 
anniversary of the memorable Valley Forge—that 
great event which marked a chapter in the book 
of heroism and the gospel of principles written by 
your great Revolution under that outstanding 
leader, George Washington. Then they scored the 
first victory for the cause of independence and 
freedom. Your people presented this historical 
achievement to the world, that inspired and still 
inspires many nations for all these years to follow 
suit and be guided by its principles. 

It is a good omen, Mr. President, that our visit 
to the United States of America coincides with 
this dear occasion to you and to me. It enables 
us to couple our congratulations to you and to 
the American people with our sincere thanks and 
appreciation for your kind invitation which we 
were so fortunate to be able to accept on behalf of 
the Sudan. This invitation will further 
strengthen our friendship and cooperation. We 
shall always remember that you and the American 
people have readily shown to the Sudan, even 
before they achieved independence, sincere friend- 
ship and fraternity by sending missions of good 


* As interpreted from the Arabic. 
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will, by supporting our candidacy for membership 
in the United Nations, of cooperation between the 
two nations on an exemplary and disinterested 
basis. 

I have no doubt that this visit which we make 
on behalf of the Sudan will remain as a landmark 
in the history of our relations. The warm recep- 
tion accorded me by you, Mr. President, and by 
the honorable members of your administration, 
demonstrates once more those kind feelings and 
sincere friendship extended toward the Sudan. 

Indeed, this visit will be of great significance 
because it came at a time when many nations, par- 
ticularly Africans, have achieved independence 
and become full members of the international 
family. They have awakened up to shoulder their 
responsibilities for the welfare of their people 
within a happy and peaceful world. 

For all these considerations, Mr. President, we 
are happy to be able to accept your kind invita- 
tion, which is a good example of cooperation 
between members of the international family and 
the establishment of close relations on the basis of 
mutual respect and confidence, especially during 
this troubled period of human history. 

It gives me great pleasure, Mr. President, to 
convey to you and to the great American people on 
this occasion a message from the Sudanese peo- 
ple, a message of good will and true friendship 
stemming out of the genuine desire to further these 
friendly relations and strengthen them on the 
basis on which they started : mutual confidence and 
respect for the interests of our countries and the 
world at large. 

In spite of the long distances that separate our 
two countries, we have many things in common. 
The system of government derived from the 
principles of your revolution and our revolution. 
We now devote our efforts to establish a system 
of our own, based on our traditions and aiming 
at the fulfillment of the wishes of our people for 
freedom and social justice in the true Sudanese 
pattern—again similar to the situation of your 
great country in the American Continent. The 
Sudan stretches from the Arab world into the 
heart of Africa and is adjacent to no less than 
eight countries. We are fully aware that this 
situation imposes on us the declaration and ap- 
plication of a clearly cut policy based on sincerity 
and cooperation inside as well as outside the con- 
tinent—that we have to stand for eradication of 
what remains of foreign domination and for de- 
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veloping the economic and social life of the 
Africans. 

Thus we safeguard freedom in Africa and, 
hence, the peace of the world. In this spirit, which 
we feel is shared by the American people, we look 
forward, Mr. President, to the forthcoming meet- 
ings. I am confident from what we already know 
of your personal courage and frankness that our 
deliberations will have far-reaching results in the 
fulfillment of the objectives of our two nations and 
in strengthening world peace and prosperity. 

Finally, to the captain and crew of this magnifi- 
cent and efficient aircraft which the President has 
so kindly placed under our disposal, as an indica- 
tion of honoring the Sudan, in my person, to them 
I wish to express my deep thanks and appreciation 
for all that they have done to make the journey 
most comfortable. 

I wish also to congratulate them for the con- 
fidence of their people in charging them with the 
history-making feat, the landing of the first 
Boeing 707 at Khartoum Airport, a feat which 
in fact they have performed with distinguished 
success. 

Thank you. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


White House press release dated October 6 


President Abboud and President Kennedy have 
had a most cordial exchange of views on a variety 
of subjects of interest to the Sudan and to the 
United States. Their talks revealed that the two 
Presidents shared a common concern for the pres- 
ervation of world peace, and a common reliance 
on the United Nations as the most effective instru- 
ment for maintaining peace. 

The two Presidents considered that the current 
international situation underscored the impor- 
tance of reaching through negotiation mutually 
acceptable solutions to existing disputes, especially 
when moral issues are involved, such as the right 
of self-determination, which belongs to the peoples 
of every continent. President Abboud stressed 
the importance of rapidly implementing the right 
of self-determination throughout the African con- 
tinent. President Kennedy expressed satisfaction 
with the political gains which had been achieved 
by the African peoples and confirmed his hopes 
and expectations for further progress to this end. 

President Abboud explained that the policy of 
non-alignment followed by the Republic of the 
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Sudan was designed to strengthen and consolidate 
the independence of the Sudan and to enable it to 
play a constructive role in the resolution of situa- 
tions which are sources of international tensions. 
President Kennedy confirmed that the United 
States fully endorsed the determination of the 
newly-independent countries of Africa to main- 
tain their independence. He noted that the sup- 
port given by the Sudan to the mission of the 
United Nations in the Congo had contributed to 
an important extent to the maintenance of that 
country’s independence and territorial integrity. 

President Kennedy drew attention to the 
courageous struggle of the people of West Berlin 
to preserve their independence and to the determi- 
nation of the United States to support them in 
their efforts to live in peace and freedom. Presi- 
dent Abboud confirmed that the Republic of the 
Sudan also attached great importance to a peace- 
ful resolution of the Berlin question on terms 
which are consistent with the legitimate expecta- 
tions of the people of Berlin and of the German 
people as a whole. 

The two Presidents were in complete agreement 
as to the importance of the early conclusion of a 
nuclear test ban agreement based on an effective 
system of inspection and control. They also 
agreed that efforts should be continued in the field 
of general disarmament with a view to reducing 
international tensions and the increased applica- 
tion of the resources of the world to the task of 
economic and social development. 

President Abboud explained to President Ken- 
nedy the steps the Sudan was taking to promote 
economic development and social justice. He con- 
firmed the Sudan’s intentions to mobilize its 
human and material resources in accordance with 
an integrated national plan to be executed by a 
planning organization with the requisite author- 
ity, and outlined the steps the Sudan was taking 
to achieve this goal. 

The two Presidents agreed that talks would con- 
tinue between their advisers with respect to ex- 
panding and expediting their cooperation in key 
areas in which the United States can most effec- 
tively assist the self-help efforts of the Republic 
of the Sudan. 

President Abboud extended to President and 
Mrs. Kennedy a cordial invitation to visit the 
Sudan. President Kennedy said that he and Mrs. 
Kennedy look forward to such a visit whenever 
his presidential duties permit. 
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The U.N., a Forum for Reaffirming 
Man’s Common Humanity 


Remarks by Adlai EF. Stevenson 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations * 


Here at Brandeis you are daily bringing to life 
the Justice’s own ideal of a university. “To be 
great,” he said, “a university must express the 
people and the community at their best. The aim 
must be high and the vision broad; the goal seem- 
ingly attainable but beyond immediate reach.” 

I am reminded of many of Justice Brandeis’ 
words in my own work at the United Nations, for 
it is, above all else, a place in which men from 
many lands strive to bring into focus the two ele- 
ments in our lives that concerned him most: law 
and social progress. 

“America’s fundamental law,” he said, “seeks 
to make real the brotherhood of man.” I know of 
no finer phrase to describe the purpose of the 
charter of the United Nations, although I am 
mindful that the performance falls far short of the 
purpose. 

No Assembly in the United Nations’ history has 
equaled the importance of our meetings in New 
York at this time. There is really only one item 
on our agenda—the survival of the human race. 
Mr. Khrushchev hardly needs to threaten us. We 
know he can fill the air with radioactive fallout. 
We know he can wipe out smaller countries as 
though they were summer flies. He is doing the 
former. And no one doubts his ability to do the 
latter. 

Equally he must know that America’s atomic 
arsenal is big enough to wipe out most—perhaps 
all—of what the Russian people have built up so 
painfully in the last 40 years. It is not the pos- 
sibility of annihilation that we need to be reminded 
of. The only issue is whether the final atomic 
holocaust can be avoided. 

And here I would like to express my belief that 
it can. One ugly obstacle to creative action which 
we must avoid is hopelessness—the feeling that 
nothing can be done. I agree with Sir Charles 
Snow’s view that “when men believe events are too 
big for them, there is no hope.” 


*Made at Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass., on 
Oct. 8 (U.S./U.N. press release 3787 dated Oct. 7). Am- 
bassador Stevenson was awarded an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. 
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These events we face are not too big for us. We 
must, we can, rise to the heights of statesmanship 
needed to bring our fearful forces of destruction 
under control. I say this not because of some des- 
perate act of blind faith—although I confess that, 
like Winston Churchill, I do profoundly believe 
that “God has not despaired of his children.” 

My reasons for faith are simple and positive. 
They center on the fact that men have contrived 
over large areas and long epochs to live at peace 
with each other. Human history is not simply 
one long record of desperate fratricidal war. Be- 
side man the angry pugnacious animal, we must 
set man the friend and neighbor. Human nature 
is capable of both peace and war. What we have 
to establish are the institutions and conditions 
under which his peaceful instincts are fostered and 
his tendency to violence held in check. 

What are these preconditions? We can know 
them because we have them inside domestic society. 
Over long periods a quarter of the human race 
lived at peace inside the old Chinese Empire. The 
record of the United States has been to preserve 
the peace inside the country, with only one im- 
portant breakdown in a hundred years, and in a 
territory of continental scale. 

Keeping the peace is not, then, impossible. But 
it does demand the minimum conditions which 
give us peace within the state, and I would like to 
underline the fact that all the policies my Govern- 
ment seeks to put forward, all the resolutions it 
supports and initiatives it wants to follow, lead 
back in one way or another to this fundamental 
objective—to build for our world the institutions 
and habits of a common life, to create the kind of 
society from which atomic war can be banished 
forever. 

Particular issues are far less important than this 
fundamental point. We can patch them up. We 
can even live with them, provided our society is 
geared to peace. But if our fundamental attitudes 
and institutions are faulty, no particular settle- 
ment will do more than stave off the day of holo- 
caust. The risk of destruction will be renewed 
with each new conflict of interest, and since no 
human society is conceivable without such con- 
flicts, we shall remain perpetually, wearingly, 
despairingly exposed to the risk of planetary 
death. 

It is insanely unsafe to accept such a possibility. 
There is a German phrase: “Better an end to the 
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horror than a horror without end.” With each 
renewed crisis, tempers fray, nerves grow un- 
steadier, the temptation to seek violent conclusions 
grows more acute. Only a society that can medi- 
ate its conflicts peacefully—as do, on the whole, 
our domestic societies—has any hope of with- 
standing the wear and tear of differences and 
disputes. 

My Government profoundly respects and wel- 
comes the participation of al/ the United Nations 
in the pursuit of peaceful solutions for our trou- 
bled world. The old American cry of liberty has 
been amended today to read: “No extermination 
without representation,” and it would indeed be 
intolerable if the great powers—in whose hands 
admittedly the instruments of destruction lie— 
were to disregard arrogantly and indifferently the 
right of all members of the human race to their 
share of life. 

So in all the proposals which we may make for 
securing the peace, we seek the full participation 
of other governments. Nothing less than a shared 
and functioning world order will meet our needs; 
no power, however great, can build thisalone. We 
must all be partners, all participants in the ex- 
periment of building a civic order for all mankind. 

The concept of mankind as a family has begun, 
however shyly, to make a concrete appearance on 
the stage of the world. It is the hope and de- 
termination of my Government to give it a 
permanent and central part to play. 

Yet again and again as one speaks of the policies 
and institutions which are needed in the world if 
man is to survive, one is haunted by the fear that 
the imagination, the warmth, the sheer human 
courage needed for such changes will not be 
available in time. It was another of our greatest 
jurists, Judge Learned Hand, who reminded us 
that freedom cannot be preserved in constitutions 
if it has already vanished from the hearts of 
citizens. 

Let us then use this great forum of the United 
Nations to reaffirm our common humanity. The 
bombs that blast the West can destroy the East. 
The radiation that slays the white child will not 
spare the Indian or the Chinese. Faced with the 
risk of atomic war, we are all one in our total 
vulnerability. We can all suffer. We can all die. 
The masks we wear will not save us from blast 
and burn. Our deafness will not spare us when 
the rockets fall. 
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And if just once, even if only through fear, we 
can see each other as we really are, all of us frail, 
mortal, human, confused, culpable, yet sole heirs 
of a tremendous past and sole creators of a possi- 
ble future—can we continue to look in each other’s 
eyes, reading hatred and destruction ? 

I do not believe it. And here, in this community 
of scholars and students, in this repository of 
that tremendous past, among creators of that pos- 
sible future, my confidence is restored, and I am 
proud and happy to become a member of this 
community where truth is enshrined in walls and 
hearts. 


Interpreting and Extending 
the Dimensions of Democracy 


Remarks by Mrs. Katie Louchheitm 
Consultant on Women’s Activities? 


I am flattered to be asked to give you my inter- 
pretation of the part we as professional women 
must play in translating the dimensions of our 
democratic society. For all of us, I am certain, 
the spirit of democracy is evident in many dif- 
ferent ways; we see it with our eyes, we make it 
tangible and believable in deeds, we feel it in our 
hearts. We value it highly, we accept it thank- 
fully as our heritage, and above all we share in its 
blessings by listening to one another. We point 
with pride to our free institutions, to our right to 
worship and speak as we please. We praise our 
political freedoms, our freedom to debate and to 
differ. 

All these things we know, we accept, and in our 
own way cherish. But what, we may well ask 
ourselves, are we doing about it ? 

What are the dimensions of our noblest dream, 
for democracy is a dream, the noblest dream ever 
dreamed by man. It is the dream of our fore- 
fathers, the dream of a free society, free to go for- 
ward, to progress and improve, and by means of 
its free institutions and associations to forge the 
future in which the greatest good for all may, by 
peaceful means, be achieved. 

Today this dream, through no fault of ours, has 
new dimensions, dangerous dimensions. For as 


1 Made before the D.C. Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs on Oct. 1 (press release 676 
dated Sept. 30). 
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President Kennedy said so eloquently in his ad- 
dress to the U.N.,? sometime in the next 10 months 
we must make decisions which will determine 
whether we all perish in a fiery holocaust or hope- 
fully survive to progress in freedom and dignity. 

These are awesome decisions. These decisions— 
on Berlin, on disarmament, on the use of atomic 
weapons—mercifully are not our responsibility. 
We are living in a desperately complicated world, 
and the best we can do is to know that the 
courageous, forthright, and farsighted men mak- 
ing these decisions deserve our sympathetic trust 
and our prayers. 

But what we can do is interpret the dimensions 
of this democracy with which we are blessed, and 
that is what I should like to talk with you about. 
What are these dimensions, and which of them lie 
within our province? In what way can we par- 
ticipate in extending and articulating these 
dimensions? 

Let us examine them in the light of our own 
experience. We are busy people. We are con- 
etantly consumed with our own concern, with the 
dilemmas of our daily experience. We are preoc- 
cupied with our productive occupations. We are 
immersed in appointments, meetings, gatherings, 
and in the many other obligations of an urban 


society. But one overwhelming fact immediately 
impresses itself upon this limited view: What we 
do, how we live, work, compete, how we relate 
to one another is no longer just our concern. For 
what we do is everyone’s concern ; how we live and 
relate, react, whatever and wherever it may be, is 
known everywhere. Democracy is on trial, and 


therefore we are on trial. All over the world 
there are eyes and ears, listening, watching, ob- 
serving, evaluating, making judgments. 

I have recently traveled halfway round the 
world. During the course of my travels I learned 
many valuable lessons. The most important of 
these can be simply stated: We are judged by our 
deeds, by whether we act according to the prin- 
ciples of our Constitution, our Bill of Rights, the 
intentions of our Founding Fathers. 

The spirit of democracy in the eyes of the un- 
committed nations—democracy and its dimen- 
sions—is only as true as it is viable. We are the 
children of revolution, the heirs of freedom. 
And yet, unless this spirit is made manifest here 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 16, 1961, p. 619. 
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and now, in our everyday life, it is but a promise 
given and not kept. 

When we preach of liberty and freedom for all, 
we must not only mean it but live accordingly. 

Do you know what the most striking evidence 
has been as far as the have-not nations, the watch- 
ing nations, are concerned? I will tell you. For 
them the spirit of revolution, the spirit of free- 
dom, has been reenacted and reborn in the sit-ins, 
in the peaceful demonstrations in lunch counters, 
in the Freedom Riders, the news that white and 
black men together have carried the torch of 
liberty high. 

The quiet courage with which our Attorney 
General, Robert Kennedy, has ordered an end of 
segregation in interstate carriers is cheered in a 
thousand hamlets and marketplaces. The peace- 
ful means by which the Department of Justice at 
Attorney General Kennedy’s direction has insisted 
on safeguarding the voting rights of all our people 
has been applauded in every country where the 
right to self-government has been recently 
achieved. These are the shots that are heard 
around the world. 

If we are to win this much-extended cold war, if 
we are to prove to all those who watch and wait 
for us to lead that democracy and not totalitarian- 
ism is the answer, these are the weapons we must 
use. 

These then are the dimensions of our democracy. 
These matters are our concern. They do lie di- 
rectly within our province. And these are the 
ways in which we can prove that in our enlarged 
role as women, women with many skills and 
talents, we can lead and make the force of our 
opinion felt. 

By direct participation, by support, by making 
the force of our opinions felt, we can hasten these 
peaceful procedures, we can articulate them in our 
daily busy lives. By affirming that democracy 
alone of all the means of government devised by 
man permits of change, by admitting that we need 
to make progress by these means we can make our 
contribution count. By moving forward vigor- 
ously to remove all traces of discrimination, we 
can assume the leadership role as women we so 
rightfully claim. 

Recently I attended a meeting at which officials 
of important national women’s groups such as 
yours were present. One of these officials raised 
the question of how we might best combat com- 
munism. She suggested workshops, discussion 
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groups, study groups, conferences. My answer 
was quite a different one. The best way to com- 
bat communism is to act—to prove daily by doing 
that democracy is the only society in which the 
greatest good for the greatest number can be 
achieved. 

Let us talk frequently about democracy, about 
its dimensions, about the greater opportunities 
for women, but let us also act. Let us prove that 
We as women can make an important contribution, 
that we have earned our place not only as skillful 
professionals, administrators, homemakers, organ- 
izers of community endeavor, but as leaders in the 
fight for freedom for all people regardless of race, 
creed, or color. 

As business and professional women in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, we have a unique opportunity, and 
a special obligation, to demonstrate democracy to 
our many foreign visitors and resident diplomats. 
Not only can we extend cordial hospitality to 
them, inviting them to our meetings and to our 
homes—as you do, of course, in your international 
programs. But we can also directly influence the 
conduct of community business life so that visitors, 
especially those from the newer nations, feel wel- 
come in all neighborhoods and all public places 
and so that they realize all our citizens are equally 
welcome. 

You are soon to take part in a hemispheric con- 
ference of business and professional women in 
Puerto Rico, and you have a special interest in 
Latin America; so you will be interested in the 
reaction of a visitor from Panama. Last spring 
my office sponsored the visit of 12 Latin American 
women whose special interest was social welfare. 
The Panamanian member of the group was of 
mixed African and Indian ancestry. She came to 
the United States with much hesitation, afraid 
that she might have unhappy experiences. For- 
tunately her experience was happy; she was 
warmly received wherever she went. At the end 
of her stay she said to me: “I know now that what 
matters in the United States is not the color of a 
person’s skin, but the person himself.” Let us 
make certain that all our visitors come to this 
conclusion. 

We are fortunate. We are fortunate for many 
reasons, not only in our birthright but because we 
are taking our rightful part at that moment in 
history when what we do can tip the scales for 
our side and perhaps make the difference between 
defeat and victory. 


October 30, 1961 


Immigration and Refugee Problems 


Remarks by Michel Cieplinski* 


You have invited me to speak to you on immi- 
gration and citizenship and the problems ahead. 
Our greatest challenge is to maintain an enlight- 
ened administration of our immigration and cit- 
izenship laws without losing sight of the ever- 
present danger of infiltration by those who wish 
to destroy our system of government and way of 
life. While we in the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs will make every effort to facili- 
tate and streamline passport and visa procedures 
within the framework of existing law, we must 
remain mindful of this danger. 

During the coming year we will continue our 
past efforts to improve procedures in the visa and 
passport fields. The Passport Office, in coopera- 
tion with other Federal and State agencies, has 
recently developed improved methods of reporting 
and recording births of United States nationals 
abroad. It has also inaugurated on a worldwide 
basis a completely new and simplified procedure 
for handling passport and citizenship records at 
our posts abroad. The Passport Office also has 
underway extensive plans for increasing its effi- 
ciency in handling citizenship cases referred to its 
Washington headquarters. The Visa Office, 
which not long ago overhauled all its regulations 
and is in the process of completing installation of 
the new immigrant visa procedures, is making 
continued efforts to streamline its operations and 
methods of cooperation with visa officers in the 
field. 

The immediate concern of the Office of Refugee 
and Migration Affairs, another office within the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, is the 
plight of the world’s homeless and stateless per- 
sons—the refugees. Let me first say that we can 
be proud of the record our Congress, our Govern- 
ment, and the American people have established 
since the end of World War II. Since then the 
United States has spent over $1,200,000,000 on the 
refugee problem and we have admitted to our 
shores over 800,000 refugees. 


Made before the American Immigration and Citizen- 
ship Conference at New York, N.Y., on Oct. 6 (press 
release 684 dated Oct. 4). Mr. Cieplinski is Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs. 
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Generous as has been the response of the free 
world to the plight of the unfortunate victims of 
totalitarian oppression, there still remains a job 
to be done. In looking at the problems ahead, we 
in the Government and the voluntary agencies 
must be alert to the remaining refugee problems 
and to those which are developing throughout the 
world. Our eyes must look beyond Europe and 
envisage the plight of new refugee groups in Asia, 
Africa, and here in the Western Hemisphere. 

Another disturbing element is the increased re- 
cent activity of Communist governments in the 
refugee field. They try to copy the Western 
Powers by sending relatively smaller but much 
more publicized shipments of food and relief 
goods. They have already succeeded in moving 
refugee children back behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Communists who create the political upheav- 
als which in turn spawn the refugees are now 
posing as their friends and benefactors. They 
are desperately trying to take away from the 
United States its historic role as champion of the 
oppressed and persecuted people. 

It is our duty to uphold the true projection of 
America in the eyes of the world. So that the 
image of the Statue of Liberty does not fade in 
the eyes and in the minds of the peoples of the 
world, you and your members’ work, contribution, 


and dedication are urgently needec. The prob- 
lems ahead which involve both old and new refu- 
gees will require utmost vigilance and the widest 
generosity and deepest compassion of the free 
world. 

Your organization and its many members are 
vitally interested in the revision of our immigra- 


tion policies. The immigration policy of the 
United States is not only a matter of domestic con- 
cern; it is an important factor in our foreign 
relations. The Department therefore whole- 
heartedly supported and welcomed the recent 
amendment to the Immigration and Nationality 
Act which eliminated the much-misunderstood re- 
quirement that a visa applicant state his race and 
ethnic classification. From a foreign policy point 
of view it was of equal importance that the Con- 
gress eliminated the ceiling on minimum quotas 
in the Asia-Pacific triangle and made it possible 
that new political entities do not lose any of the 
quotas held previously by their components. This 
latter change in our laws will meet the problems 
created by the formation of newly independent 
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nations, for example, the projected federation of 
The West Indies. From a long-range point 
of view, the Department recognizes the importance 
of placing all independent areas in the Western 
Hemisphere on an equal footing. 

The recent legislation also relieved certain pres- 
sures on oversubscribed quotas for the benefit of 
close relatives of American citizens and permanent 
resident aliens. The Department is in favor of 
any legislation which permits the unification of 
families separated in migration. It is hoped that 
eventually this objective will be met by more per- 
manent legislation, possibly following the ap- 
proach proposed by Representative [Francis E.] 
Walter in H.R. 6300, which would permit the use 
of unused quotas for this purpose. 

In summarizing the views of the Department 
on needed revisions of our immigration laws, I 
cannot do better than quote the President of the 
United States in his message to you when you met 
in March of this year. 

“The tasks we face in revision of our immigra- 
tion policy must be keyed to the tasks we face in 
connection with every aspect of our rapidly chang- 
ing world. The emergence of new nations in 
Asia and Africa, the assumption of power by any 
totalitarian tyranny, the cries for assistance when 
disaster strikes, all call for the best in our 
American traditions. Our immigration pro- 
grams must be free from any taint of racism or 
discrimination.” 


Panamanian Economic Mission 
Concludes Talks at Washington 


Joint Statement 
Press release 693 dated October 7, for release October 8 


A special Panamanian Economic Mission 
headed by Dr. Gilberto Arias, Minister of Finance 
of Panama, has engaged in talks with high United 
States Government officials, which were concluded 
October 5, on Panama’s plans for social and eco- 
nomic development. The discussions afforded an 
opportunity for a full exploration of Panama’s 
development needs and joint consideration of how 
Panamanian and United States resources can best 
be used to meet those needs within the framework 
of the Alliance for Progress. 

Members of the Mission included the Ambas- 
sador of Panama in Washington, A. Guillermo 
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Arango; Rudolfo A. Chiari and Ruben D. Carles, 
President and Director, respectively, of Panama’s 
National Economic Council; Alejandro Remén, 
Comptroller General of the Republic; David 
Samudio A., Director General of the Bureau of 
Planning and Administration in the Office of the 
Presidency; and Jorge R. Riba and Rodrigo 
Nijiez, Chief Technical Director and Economic 
Adviser, respectively, of the Bureau’s Planning 
Department. 

In the course of the talks, the Mission made a 
full presentation of Panama’s economic situation 
and the goals and objectives of Panama’s 5-year 
development plan (1962-66), the public invest- 
ments for purposes of social and economic de- 
velopment proposed under that plan, and the 
external assistance required for financing these 
investments. The Mission confirmed the inten- 
tion of the Government of Panama to request 
the panel of experts to be established under the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, to 
review the Panamanian long-range development 
plan in accordance with the procedures adopted 
in the Charter of Punta del Este." 

The Mission emphasized the determination of 
the Government of Panama to exert its maximum 
efforts to institute reforms and improvement in 
its systems of fiscal management and taxation, 
public administration, and laws governing land 
tenure and use in order to mobilize domestic re- 
sources effectively in support of the development 
program. It described a series of measures al- 
ready taken or planned toward this end consisting 
of a new and increased schedule of corporate and 
personal income taxes effective in May 1961, with 
provision for effective enforcement and _ collec- 
tions; the extension of the Civil Service system 
to a larger proportion of Government employees; 
the more effective organization of Government 
departments to handle development tasks; and 
new legislation to be presented to the National 
Assembly in October to implement a program of 
agrarian reform. 

The representatives of Panama stated the inten- 
tion of their Government to make further progress 
in the equitable distribution of income, in im- 
proved utilization of resources, both human and 
material, in increasing the efficiency of production, 
in the creation of better agricultural credit sys- 
tems and other institutions leading to increased 
productivity and better public administration, in 


For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 11, 1961, p. 463. 
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promoting individual home ownership and en- 
couraging the establishment of family-size farms 
by transferring land titles to farmers at low cost 
and with long terms of payment, and to give in- 
creased attention to the social] needs of the people 
of Panama. 

The United States officials participating in the 
talks expressed to the Mission the desire of the 
United States Government to support the efforts 
of the Government of Panama to promote its eco- 
nomic progress and achieve a greater measure of 
social welfare for the Panamanian people. It 
was recognized that the realization of the objec- 
tives of Panama’s development program would 
require financial assistance from various sources 
including the United States, other friendly coun- 
tries, public internationa] lending agencies, and 
private investment, both domestic and foreign. 

It was recognized that some of the projects in 
the program need further study and review be- 
fore they can be considered for external financial 
assistance. Both the Mission and United States 
officials agreed, however, that a number of projects 
in the Panamanian 5-year development plan lent 
themselves to immediate implementation. The 
United States Government therefore indicated its 
readiness, subject to the conclusion of satisfactory 
project agreements, to provide grants of $9.9 mil- 
lion to assist in financing the costs of high pri- 
ority projects such as_ school construction, 
agricultural extension services, housing, rural 
health centers and urban hospitals, training for 
road construction equipment, basic surveys of land 
and natural resources, and completion of studies 
of certain economic development projects included 
in the 5-year plan. The projects to be financed 
are integral elements of the Panamanian program 
and will contribute importantly to the achieve- 
ment of the objectives of the Alliance for Progress. 

This United States financial support of $9.9 
million will be in addition to loans totaling $22.6 
million recently extended to Panama by United 
States and international lending agencies. These 
comprise loans of $7.8 million for housing and 
feeder roads made by the Development Loan 
Fund; a housing loan of $7.6 million granted from 
the Social Progress Trust Fund of the Inter- 
American Development Bank (established by the 
United States Government under the Act of 
Bogota *) ; and a loan of $7.2 million for feeder 


* For text, see ibid., Oct. 3, 1960, p. 537. 





roads extended by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development in conjunction 
with the loan for this project made by the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. 

The United States Government will also con- 
tinue its already established program of technical 
assistance and training in Panama for which a 
preliminary allocation of approximately $2.5 mil- 
lion has been made for the fiscal year 1962. 

In the course of the talks the Mission requested 
the United States Government to examine the 
possibility of improving opportunities for the sale 
of certain Panamanian products in the American 
market and also to consider the adoption of 
measures to improve control of the movement 
of goods from the Canal Zone to the Republic of 
Panama. The United States Government ex- 
pressed its willingness to do so and also agreed 
to explore the possibilities of including Panama 
in the Food for Peace program, 

The Mission recognized that major segments 
of the external resources required for Panama’s 
development program would have to be sought 
from the international] lending agencies and from 
foreign private investment. 

With the object of stimulating the flow of 
United States private investment into Panama, 
the Governments of Panama and the United 
States concluded an investment guaranty agree- 
ment in January 1961. The Mission stated that 
the Executive branch of the Panamanian Govern- 
ment will submit this agreement to the National 
Assembly for ratification during its current 
session. 


President Concurs in Finding 
on Imports of Dried Figs 


White House press release dated October 4 


The President on October 4 concurred with the 
U.S. Tariff Commission’s recent finding that no 
formal investigation should be instituted at this 
time to determine whether the tariff should be 
reduced on imports of dried figs. The President 
found, with the Tariff Commission, that there is 
not sufficient reason to reopen the escape-clause 
action of August 1952 which resulted in an in- 
crease in duty on dried figs. Therefore the in- 
creased rate of duty established in 1952 will con- 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 1, 1952, p. 337. 
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tinue to apply, without reduction or modification. 
The President’s action was taken after consulta- 
tién with the Trade Policy Committee. The 
Tariff Commission’s study was made pursuant to 
Executive Order 10401, which requires periodic 
review of affirmative actions taken under the 
escape clause. The Commission’s report was sub- 
mitted to the President on August 30, 1961. 


New Schedule for Depreciation 
of Textile Machinery Announced 


White House press release dated October 11 


The President on October 11 announced a new 
depreciation schedule for textile machinery. On 
May 2 the President requested that the deprecia- 
tion deductions for textile machinery allowed un- 
der the income tax law be reviewed by the 
Treasury Department in the light of changing 
conditions. This review has been completed. 
Because of the increasing rate of obsolescence, the 
old administrative standards for estimated de- 
preciable lives of machinery are being adjusted. 
Specifically the estimated average useful lives sug- 
gested by the Internal Revenue Service for most 
textile machinery and equipment have been re- 
duced from 25 years or longer to 15 years and in 
some cases 12 years. The resulting speeding up 
of depreciation deductions, which reflects current 
technological conditions, will be of significant 
help to the industry in enabling it to modernize, 
meet foreign competition, and provide jobs. 

The Treasury’s study of depreciation allowances 
is proceeding with respect to all industries, but 
in accordance with the President’s directive the 
study of the depreciation rules for the textile in- 
dustry was accelerated. The results of the depre- 
ciation study for other industries will depend upon 
their particular conditions and circumstances. 
The objective is to determine whether or not exist- 
ing tax guides relating to depreciation provide a 
realistic measure of actual depreciation being sus- 
tained and if not to suggest adjustments that are 
appropriate to current conditions. 

In the textile industry it has been clearly demon- 
strated that the administrative guidelines for the 
period of years over which depreciation should be 
spread are no longer appropriate in view of chang- 
ing economic conditions. The industry is experi- 


* BULLETIN of May 29, 1961, p. 825. 
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encing a major technological breakthrough in 
which advancing techniques engender further ad- 
vances and make even recently developed equip- 
ment economically outmoded long before it is 
physically worn out. The pressure for the adop- 
tion of technological innovations is accentuated 
by competition of foreign producers who, in many 
cases, enjoy the advantages of very liberal depreci- 
ation allowances as well as low wage costs. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CONFERENCES 











U.S. Replies to Cuban Charges 
in U.N. General Assembly 


Statement by Adlai FE. Stevenson 
US. Representative to the General Assembly? 


In the speech which the representative of Cuba 
[Rai! Roa] made here this afternoon, he has 
added another to the incessant attacks against 
the United States which have characterized the 
Castro regime from its inception. I would have 
preferred not to take up the Assembly’s time with 
any renewal of this public argument, but the Cu- 
ban representative’s remarks have obliged me to 
claim my right of reply at least to a few of his 
charges. The balance will be dealt with at the 
proper time and place. 

First, Dr. Roa has charged that the United 
States was guilty of aggression against Cuba last 
April. The Cuban Foreign Minister seems to 
hold the Communist belief that repetition estab- 
lishes validity. The General Assembly consid- 
ered the same charge at its last session and adopted 
a resolution? exhorting “all Member States to 
take such peaceful action as is open to them to 
remove existing tensions.” Has Cuba heeded this 
resolution? Or has American peaceful patience 
been answered by the same violent and continuous 
attacks? 

In the next place the Cuban representative has 
declared that the United States is planning inter- 


Made in plenary session on Oct. 10 (U.S. delegation 


press release 3792). 
7U.N. doc. A/RES/1616(XV) ; for text, see BULLETIN 


of May 8, 1961, p. 685. 
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vention and aggression against Cuba. The United 
States is not planning any intervention or aggres- 
sion against Cuba. We have a deep and a legiti- 
mate interest in what goes on in Cuba in this coun- 
try. Cuba is very near to us, and 60 years of 
close and friendly and beneficial relations bind 
the peoples of the two countries together. If 
there is any threat to the Cuban Government to- 
day, it comes not from the United States but from 
the Cuban people, who will not tolerate indefi- 
nitely the repressions to which they are now sub- 
jugated. But we have faith that the Cuban 
people in the normal, inexorable unfolding of his- 
tory will themselves correct injustice in their 
country. 

Another charge was that the United States is 
plotting to wipe out the leaders of the Castro gov- 
ernment. As to this repulsive accusation, let me 
only say that it is ridiculous and that, little as 
the United States likes Fidel Castro and his associ- 
ates, it abhors assassination as a means of accom- 
plishing political objectives. 

Then he made the familiar charge that Puerto 
Rico is a colony of the United States. The facts 
are that Puerto Ricans are citizens of the United 
States who have freely chosen their present com- 
monwealth. In 1953 the General Assembly ap- 
proved a finding that Puerto Rico had ceased to 
be a non-self-governing territory. A year ago 
similar attacks prompted the Governor of Puerto 
Rico, Luis Mufioz Marin, to send a message to the 
United Nations in which he said in part: * 


The people of Puerto Rico are a self-governing people 
freely associated to the United States of America on the 
basis of mutual consent and respect. 


He went on to say: 


The United Nations General Assembly, by Resolution of 
November 1953, has solemnly recognized that the people 
of Puerto Rico effectively exercised their right to self- 
determination in establishing the Commonwealth as an 
autonomous political entity in a mutually agreed associa- 
tion with the United States. In further regard to the 
principle of self-determination, the Commonwealth Legis- 
lative Assembly has approved this very year a law au- 
thorizing another vote on Puerto Rico’s status whenever 
10 per cent of the electors request it. 


I cannot conclude without mentioning that from 
Dr. Roa’s remarks it might be inferred that the 
United States opposed the movement which 
brought Dr. Castro to power. Far from it. We 


* For text, see ibid., Oct. 24, 1960, p. 656. 





did our best to adhere to the same principle of non- 
intervention which Dr. Roa now so loudly invokes. 
At the same time, we followed our immemorial 
practice of granting political asylum in the United 
States to refugees from the Batista dictatorship. 
Among the refugees who enjoyed asylum here in 
this country was Dr. Castro himself. In fact, he 
organized and equipped his expeditionary force to 
a great extent on our shores. He was not such an 
ardent advocate of nonintervention in those days. 
But we are familiar with Dr. Roa’s agility, and he 
has conveniently forgotten all of that. 

When Dr. Castro and his comrades-in-arms came 
to power they had widespread support and good 
wishes from the American people and prompt 
recognition from the United States Government. 
Dr. Castro came to the United States 3 months 
later and was cordially received. Nevertheless, 
he chose to turn on this country, to appoint us as 
his chief enemy and whipping boy for all calam- 
ities, and to betray his promises to the Cuban 
people by stamping out political opposition, by 
stifling the free press, by delivering the economy 
and the military affairs of his country into the 
hands of the Soviet Union, by banning all political 
parties except the Communist, and by driving into 
exile every Cuban who criticized these steps. 

It is small wonder that Cubans deprived of their 
elementary human rights continue to flee by thou- 
sands from their beautiful island to find refuge in 
the United States and other hospitable and free 
countries. And this exodus goes on despite 
Castro’s efforts to make their departure more diffi- 
cult. Only today the press reports that the Gov- 
ernment in Cuba has ruled that any Cuban who 
leaves for the United States and remains abroad 
for 29 days automatically loses everything he owns. 

Mr. President, here is a country whose new 
leaders after seizing power nearly 3 years ago set 
out to lead the whole Western Hemisphere to 
political, social, and economic reform. Instead 
they have led their own country into political and 
social reaction and economic chaos. Meanwhile 
the United States, which they have sought to por- 
tray as the chief enemy of their progress, has 
joined with the rest of the hemisphere in a mighty 
Alliance for Progress to build the social and eco- 
nomic foundation of democracy for all the peoples 
of the hemisphere. 

We look to the day when the Republic of Cuba, 
with whose people we in the United States have so 
many enduring ties of friendship, can join the rest 
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of us in the hemispheric march to freedom and 
progress. 


Generous American Support of UNICEF 
Urged by President Kennedy 


Statement by the President 
White House press release dated October 13 


The world’s children offer our greatest promise 
for the future. It gives me great pleasure to send 
a message of congratulations and support to 
UNICEF again this year. 

The United Nations Children’s Fund has 
worked tirelessly and effectively across national 
boundaries to help children escape the threat of 
hunger and disease. Their program of education 
in disease prevention, medical care and nutrition 
has already had a real impact upon today’s chil- 
dren, and its benefits will be felt even more keenly 
by the millions of children to come. We can feel 
proud of the cooperative effort which has enabled 
UNICEF to carry out its work. 

UNICEF has caught the imagination of our 
people—especially our nation’s children whose 
Halloween collections have become a symbol of 
concern and an expression of tangible aid. I urge 
all my fellow citizens, young and old, to support 
UNICEF generously again this year. 


JouHn F. Kennepy 


Edward J. King Named to U.S.-Canada 
International Boundary Commission 


The Department of State announced on October 
13 (press release 705) that Edward J. King was 
sworn in on that date as U.S. Commissioner on 
the International Boundary Commission, United 
States and Canada. Mr. King will succeed Samuel 
L. Golan, whose resignation was recently accepted 
by President Kennedy. 

The International Boundary Commission, 
United States and Canada, was created under the 
provisions of the treaties between the United 
States and Great Britain of April 21, 1906, April 
11, 1908, and February 24, 19252 The Commis- 


*34 Stat. 2948, 35 Stat. 2003, and 44 Stat. 2102. 
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sion consists of a U.S. Commissioner, a Canadian 
Commissioner, and their assistants. The Secre- 
tary of State exercises jurisdiction over the U.S. 
section of the Commission. Its purpose is to de- 
fine, mark, and maintain the demarcation of the 
international boundary line between the United 
States and Canada. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 


Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. Done 
at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into force 
July 29, 1957. TIAS 3873. 

— deposited: Congo (Léopoldville), October 10, 
1961. 


Sugar 


International sugar agreement, 1958. Done at London 
December 1, 1958. Entered into force January 1, 
1959 ; for the United States October 9, 1959. TIAS 4389. 
Accession deposited: Paraguay, October 11, 1961. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention with six an- 
nexes. Done at Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered 
into force January 1, 1961.7 
Ratifications deposited: Spain, August 19, 1961; Tunisia, 
August 25, 1961; Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
August 30, 1961.” 

Accession deposited: Gabon, September 21, 1961. 

Application to: Trust Territory of Western Samoa, 
August 22, 1961. 

Ratified by President of the United States: October 4, 
1961.? 

Radio regulations, with appendixes, annexed to the in- 
ternational telecommunication convention, 1959. Done 
at Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered into force May 
1, 1961. 

Ratified by President of the United States: October 4, 
1961. 


Trade and Commerce 


Acknowledged applicable rights and obligations of the 
United Kingdom: Sierra Leone, August 25, 1961, with 
respect to the following: 

Protocol modifying article XXVI of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Annecy August 13, 
1949. Entered into force March 28, 1950. TIAS 2300. 

Third protocol of rectifications to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Annecy August 13, 
1949. Entered into force October 21, 1951. TIAS 2393. 

Annecy protocol of terms of accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Annecy Octo- 
ber 10, 1949. Entered into force for the United States 
October 10, 1949. TIAS 2100. 


1 Not in force for the United States. 
? With a declaration. 
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Fourth protocol of rectifications to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva April 3, 
1950. Entered into force September 24, 1952. TIAS 
2747. 

Fifth protocol of rectifications to the General Agreement, 
on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Torquay December 16, 
1950. Entered into force June 30, 1953. TIAS 2764. 

Torquay protocol to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade and schedules of tariff concessions annexed 
thereto. Done at Torquay April 21, 1951. Entered into 
force June 6, 1951. TIAS 2420. 

First protocol of rectifications and modifications to texts 
of schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Done at Geneva October 27, 1951. Entered 
into force October 21, 1953. TIAS 2885. 

Second protocol of rectifications and modifications to texts 
of schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Done at Geneva November 8, 1952. Entered 
into force February 2, 1959. TIAS 4250. 

Third protocol of rectifications and modifications to texts 
of schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Done at Geneva October 24, 1953. Entered 
into force February 2, 1959. TIAS 4197. 


BILATERAL 


Australia 


Agreement approving the procedures for reciprocal filing 
of classified patent applications in the United States 
and Australia. Effected by exchange of notes at Wash- 
ington September 13 and October 2, 1961. Entered 
into force October 2, 1961. 


Treaty of friendship, establishment and navigation, and 
protocol. Signed at Brussels February 21, 1961. 
Ratified by President of the United States: September 

26, 1961. 


Canada 


Agreement relating to the extension and strengthening 
of the continental air defense system. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Ottawa September 27, 1961. Entered 
into force September 27, 1961. 


France 


Agreement for cooperation in the operation of atomic 
systems for mutual defense purposes. Signed at Paris 
July 27, 1961. 

Entered into force: October 9, 1961. 


Agreement concerning the closeout of the collection ac- 
count of the agricultural commodities agreement of 
April 11, 1957 (TIAS 3792). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Reykjavik May 3 and September 14, 1961. 
Entered into force September 14, 1961. 


Liberia 


Agreement amending the agreement of August 8 and 15, 
1960, relating to radio relay facilites in Liberia. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Monrovia July 11 and 
24, 1961. Entered into force July 24, 1961. 


Luxembourg 


Agreement amending annex B of the mutual defense as- 
sistance agreement of January 27, 1950 (TIAS 2014). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Luxembourg Septem- 
ber 18 and 22, 1961. Entered into force September 
22, 1961. 


* Not in force. 





Paraguay 

General agreement for economic, technical and related as- 
sistance. Signed at Asuncién September 26, 1961. En- 
tered into force September 26, 1961. 

General agreement for technical cooperation, as amended 
(TIAS 2645). Signed at Asuncién December 29, 1950. 
Entered into force December 29, 1950. TIAS 2176. 
Terminated: September 26, 1961 (superseded by agree- 

ment of September 26, 1961, supra). 


Uruguay 

Agreement relating to investment guaranties. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Montevideo September 26, 
1961. Enters into force on the date of the note by 
which Uruguay notifies the United States that the agree- 
ment has been approved in accordance with its con- 
stitutional procedures. 


Viet-Nam 


Treaty of amity and economic relations. Signed at Saigon 
April 8, 1961." 
Ratified by President of the United States: September 
26, 1961. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Appointments 


Stanley L. McElroy as Special Assistant, Agency for 
International Development, effective October 4. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
694 dated October 7.) 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


United States Defense Areas in the Federation of The 
West Indies. TIAS 4734. 33 pp. 65¢. 


Agreement, with annexes, with the Federation of The 
West Indies. Signed at Port of Spain February 10, 
1961. Entered into force February 10, 1961. With mem- 
orandum of understanding and agreed minute; And re- 
lated exchange of notes between the British Parliamen- 
tary Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
Representative of the United States of America. 


* Not in force. 


Settlement of United States Claim for Postwar Eco- 
nomic Assistance to Germany—Purchase by the Deutsche 
Bundesbank of Partial Amount of Claim. TIAS 4737. 
6 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with the Federal Republic of Germany. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Bonn and Bonn/Bad Godes- 
berg April 25, 1961. Entered into force April 25, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4743. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement with Pakistan, amending the agreement of 
April 11, 1960, as amended. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Karachi April 22, 1961. Entered into force April 22, 
1961. 


a Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4745. 4 pp. 


Agreement with Colombia, relating to article III of the 
agreement of April 16, 1957, as amended. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Bogot&é April 20, 1961. Entered into 
force April 20, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4747. 3 pp. 
5¢. 
Agreement with Colombia, amending the agreement of 


October 6, 1959. Exchange of notes—Signed at Bogot&é 
April 26, 1961. Entered into force April 26, 1961. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 9-15 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases appearing in this issue of the BULLETIN 
which were issued prior to October 9 are Nos. 676 
of September 30 ; 684 of October 4; and 693, 695, and 
696 of October 7. 


No. Date 
*697 10/9 


Subject 


Cultural exchange (Latin America). 

*698 10/9 U.S. participation in international 
conferences. 

*699 10/9 Black designated AID mission direc- 
tor, Senegal (biographic details). 

700 10/10 Recognition of Syrian Arab Republic. 
701 10/11 Rusk: United Church Women. 

*702 10/11 Herder designated AID mission direc- 
tor, El Salvador (biographic 
details). 

703 10/11 Exchange visits of U.S. and Japanese 
Governors. 

10/12 Program for visit of President of 
Finland. 

10/18 King sworn in as U.S. Commissioner, 
U.S.-Canada International Bound- 
ary Commission (rewrite). 

706 10/13 Chief Minister of Uganda visits U.S. 

10/14 Program for visit of President of Fin- 
land. 

708 10/13 U.S. and Soviet notes on distribution 
of pamphlets on Berlin. 

*709 10/14 Program for visit of President of 

Liberia. 


*Not printed. 
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October 30, 1961 


American Principles. Interpreting and Extending 
the Dimensions of Democracy (Louchheim) 


Argentina. President Kennedy Holds Talks With 
President of Argentina . ¢ 


Atomic Energy. Secretary Rusk Seniettinin. on 
“Prospects of Mankind” (Roosevelt, Rusk) 


Canada 

Edward J. King Named to U.S.Canada Inter- 
national Boundary Commission . 

International Investment and the Problems of 
Economic Growth (Martin) 


China. United States Congratulates China on 1 50th 
Anniversary of Revolution (Kennedy) oe 


Cuba 

U.S. Replies to Cuban Charges in U.N. General 
Assembly (Stevenson) ‘ 

U.S. States Policy on Recognition of a Cuban Gov- 
ernment in Exile (Coerr, Reap)... . 


Department and a — 
(McElroy) ; 


Disarmament. U.S. Foreign Policy: 
Issues (Rusk) . ; 


Economic Affairs 

International Investment and the Problems of Eco- 
nomic Growth (Martin) . 

New Schedule for Depreciation ‘of Textile “Machin- 
ery Announced . 

Panamanian Economic Mission Concludes Talks 
at Washington . . 

President Concurs in Finding on Imports of Dried 
Figs : 

U.S. , eS Policy : Four “Major Issues (Rusk) 


Germany 

Secretary Rusk Interviewed on “Prospects of Man- 
kind” (Roosevelt, Rusk) . 

U.S.S.R. Does Not Accede to Request on Distribut- 
ing U.S. Views on Berlin = of U.S. and 
Soviet notes) Pro ae 

Immigration and Naturalization. Immigration ant 
Refugee Problems (Cieplinski) . 

International Organizations and Comtieianens: 
Generous American Support of UNICEF = 
by President Kennedy . . 


Japan. scale To Support Visit of evernany 
to Japan . 

Mutual Security 

International Investment and the Problems of Eco- 
nomic Growth (Martin) . . mG 

McElroy appointed AID special assistant . ae 

U.S. Foreign Policy: Four Major Issues (Rusk) 

Panama. Panamanian Economic Mission Concludes 
Talks at Washington . eee Us was 

Presidential Documents 

Generous American Support of UNICEF Urged by 
President Kennedy . 

President Abboud of Sudan Visits United States 
October 4-14. .... ¥ 


Appointments 


een Major 


Index 
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President Kennedy Holds Talks With President of 
Argentina. . eile 719 
The Public Responsibility of Educated Men oe 699 
United States Congratulates China on 50th Anniver- 
sary of Revolution . ; 


Public Affairs 
The Public Responsibility of Educated Men ape 
medy) .. 


U.S.S.R. Does N ot nani ‘to ‘etait on Distribut- 
ing U.S. Views on Berlin — of U. “ and So- 
viet notes). é 


Publications. Recent Releases . 


Recognition 

Acts of Recognition Since 1953 . 

U.S. Recognizes Government of Syrian Arab Repub- 
a 

U.S. States Policy ‘on Recognition of a Cuban Gov- 
ernment in Exile (Coerr, Reap). . ‘ 


Refugees. a and —_ Sittin 
(Cieplinski) . .. 


Sudan. President Abboud of ies ‘Visits United 
States October 4-14 (Abboud, erecaisi: and text 
of joint communique) .. 


Syrian Arab Republic. U.S. Recognizes: ‘Sinai 
ment of Syrian Arab Republic . : 


Treaty Information. Current Actions . 


Uganda. Chief Minister of a Visits United 
States ... 


U.S.S.R. 

Secretary Rusk Interviewed on ee of Man- 
kind” (Roosevelt, Rusk) .. 

U.S.S.R. Does Not Accede to Moweest on Distribut- 
ing U.S. Views on Berlin Kyat of U.S. and So- 
viet notes) ... 


United Nations 

The U.N., a Forum for Reaffirming Man’s Common 
Humanity (Stevenson) . 

U.S. Foreign Policy: Four Major Decne (Rusk) . 

U.S. Replies to Cuban —* in U.N. General 
Assembly (Stevenson) 


Name Index 


Abboud, Ibrahim . 
Cieplinski, Michel . ‘ 
Coerr, Wymberley DeR . 
Frondizi, Arturo . . 
Kennedy, President . 
King, Edward J. . 
Kiwanuka, Benedicto . 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


“LET US CALL A TRUCE TO TERROR” 


.. . Let us call a truce to terror. Let us 
invoke the blessings of peace. And, as we 
build an international capacity to keep 
peace, let us join in dismantling the na- 
tional capacity to wage war. 

The above quotation is from President Kennedy’s address before the 
United Nations General Assembly, September 25, 1961. The full text 
of his address, which is available in this 23-page pamphlet, covers the 
following subjects: 

Dedication to U.N. Charter and World Law 

Plan for General and Complete Disarmament 
Proposals To Halt Testing and Nuclear Arms Race 
Worldwide Law and Law Enforcement 

Extending the Rule of Law to Outer Space 

United Nations Decade of Development 
Colonialism and the Principle of Free Choice 

Two Threats to the Peace 

Responsibilities of U.N. General Assembly 


Publication 7282 


Please send me copies of: 


—_—_—_—“LET US CALL A TRUCE TO TERROR” 
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